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Spiclhagen’s “Problematic Charac- '°"n0t find except in the records of the police- 
ters.” jcourt, nor can I conceive of more ‘“common- 

Two novels which have been much read and place, vulgar natures”’ than Timm, Baron Barne- 
much commented upon thie last summer are the Witz and Hortense, Clorten and Emily von 
‘Villa on the Rhine,” by Auerbach, and the story | Breesen. If I am wholly in the wrong and the 
whose name stands at the head of this article. [eeesevens wholly in the right, if my criticism 
I was already prejudiced in favor of the “ Villa’’ ; criticises only my own penetration, if the book is 
by “On the Heights,” a novel which, for strong really a first-class novel and worthy of being read, 


character-painting and a power never unequal to ; will some one who thinks so show me that it is 


the demands of any scene, holding the interest | supporting his assertions by proof from the 


unabated through all its finely-printed pages, has | book itself? I confess myself puzzled that I dif- 
scarcely an equal. Of Spielhagen I knew nothing | fer so entirely from all the reviewers, and from 
save the title of his story,—a title which, when the opinions of many whose opinion is not light- 
one knew that it was suggested by a remark of !y to be passed over. But I certainly read it 
Goethe’s, was in itself attractive. I expected in under the most favorable circumstances and with 
reading it to find the traces of profound psycho-|the most favorable pre-suppositions. That the 
logical study, and ideas which it would be worth | story is left unfinished, is to me no objection, for 
one’s while to remember for their suggestiveness. 1 feel regarding it as if I had been witnessing 
In this anticipation | was encouraged by the no-/*0me most monstrous theatrical travesty, and 
tices which appeared in the public prints, all of #8 only relieved when the curtain fell in the 
which speak of it in the highest terms. In all middle of a scene. 

these expectations I was totally disappointed. In-| The two most prominent persons are Oswald 
stead of being elevated, I found myself drawn j the tutor, and Melitta. We are given to under- 


with religions care, and produce them with many sessions. This is an organization of more than 
cautions upon calendar occasions. jtwenty years, and of increasing interest to the 

The centennials of renowned poets, paleo jive sf Sree with the people generally. It 
and musicians, create a throbin community. The | was pleasant once more to see the face of Mr. 
works of each are reéxamined, their marvels ex- | Root, after an absence of twelve years. The 
pounded, and every trifling incident selected Quintette Club had nothing to win, for golden 
afresh. Such series are electric, and regalvanize opinions were already theirs. A lady related to 
the race. They are incentives, too; for they ;me that after one of their exquisite perfurmances 
prove that nothing is lost. Discoverers may die' she heard a young man remark, ‘Well, I’m go- 
poor and almost unknown, but posterity will seek | ing home to burn my fiddle.’’ It seemed to me a 
them out, and raise them upon sure pedestals. | pity for the young man to do it; and yet, I don’t 
Many build far wiser than they know. Some sa- ;quite know. I have frequently congratulated 
gacious observer seizes their thought, and ulti-, myself, when looking at a would-be picture, that 


down. Instead of being attracted, I was simply | 
disgusted. Instead of being interested, there was | 
no moment after 1 had read the seventh chapter | 
when I could not easily have laid down the vol- 
ume, never to think of it again; so little agreea- | 
ble interest did the characters, or rather the per- | 
sonages, awaken. 

The translation seems to me miserably done. | 
I do not mean that the sense of the German is not) 
correctly given, but that seems to me all that is| 
done. Simply to substitute an English for every | 
German word, is not to translate. The spirit of 
the original must be seized, and that spirit ex- 
pressed by the Euglish words which will do it, 
whether they are exact synonymes or not. There 
are expressions which are of daily use in German, 
which if used in English are sickening. It does 
not seem strange, but, on the contrary, quite natu- 
ral, to hear one German woman, in talking to an- 
other, begin almost every sentence with “Aber, liebe 
”” But if we begin the corresponding sen- 
tences in our translation with “But, dear Sophia,” 
we soon become sickened with the profusion of 
uncalled-for tenderness. The fact is, we do not 
begia our remarks in that way unless we are very 
much in earnest, and the incongruity of the be- 
ginning with the very commonplace remark that 
may follow, becomes, in English, painfully appar- 
ent. This fault is bad enough in the common 
conversation of the book; but when the samne lit- 
eralness is found in the conversations of Melitta 
and Oswald, it becomes in English simply dis- 
gusting. The same effect is produced as when in 
a _breach-of-promise case, or a divorce case, the 
private letters of the parties concerned are spread 
out in the columns of a newspaper. When that 
which is in its very essence private and individ 
ual is made public and common, even the true and 
tender becomes disgusting. ‘This is one way in 
which the translator has miserably failed, and any 
German scholar, in reading, will recognize innu- 
merable instances in other ways in which the 
translation is simply mechanical. IT am willing 
to make all allowances for the translation. I tried, 
in reading, to look through it, to forget Schele 
De Vere in Spielhagen. But, with all my desire 
to like the book, with all the previous favorable 
impressions J had received, with all my efforts,-I 


Sophie. 


stund that Melitta is a remarkable woman, but 
why we are to believe this, it is difficult to see. 
We admit her great beauty and her power of fas- 
cination because we can have no other proof of 
these than the author’s words, but as to any oth- 
er qualities which should make us admire her, I 
can see no testimony in her conversation or her 
actions. She has a husband who is to her as if 
he were dead. I do not speak of him, but she has 
a child who is her own child, and who, one would 
think, would in her situation awaken and hold 
the most noble and womanly feelings. But how 
do we find her as a mother? Simply as using 
the boy and his education as a means to induce 
Oswald to visit her at her own house,—as a pre- 
text. And this upon a few minutes acquaint- 
ance! And if the whole conversation between 
the two (p. 47) is not a sample of the poorest kind 
of school-girl coquetry, I do not know what it is. 
‘*Love at first sight,’’ one may say it is, but love 
is shy, not bold as Melitta is, and it does not 
need to allure by touches of one’s lips with her 
fingers. And in Oswald’s first visit she opens to 
an almost perfect stranger the windows of her in- 
ner life, so that he can get glimpses of what lies 
within. Windows that are so easily opened are 
hardly worth the examining. And surely love 
which is deserving of the name must rest on some- 
thing more than mere attraction and impulse. She 
is generous with the generosity of a child who 
gives because his hands have more than he can car- 
ry. She is a beautiful wilful, inconsistent, impul- 
sive child of thirty, but I cannot even now read the 
scenes between her and Oswald without a repeti- 
tion of the instinciive feeling that all but con- 
signed the volume to the depths of Lake Superior 
this summer. She will not marry Oldenburg, be- 
cause she does not love him, although he loves 
her. But I do not see why that is any excel- 
lence. She had nothing to gain by ao doing. 
She was independent already, and. rich. The 
only motive she could possibly have had for ac- 
cepting him was pure pity for him. But the most 
condemnatory thing one can say of Melitta is, 
that she cared for Oswald. After one has an idea 
of Oswald, and knows that, one needg no farther 
knowledge of Melitta. 

And for the visionary dream that goes by the 








must confess myself thoroughly disappo‘nted. It|name of Oswald, how shall I describe him? 
seems to me not worth the time one takes to read He is introduced as a tutor, and one would expect, 
it. ‘To say that, is merely negative fault finding. ‘under the circumstances, to hear something of 
More than this, I think the reader, unless he hold | his views of education, or, at least, to hear him 
himself above it, will be dragged down by it./say something worth saying. But I feel always 
This impression was strikingly confirmed to me by /like remarking with the baroness, ‘‘You will 
the difference of the atmospheres which pervade ' oblige me particularly if you will give me at a 
the “Problematic Characters” and the “Villa on favorable moment your views about education.’” 
the Rhine.” I had them both together, and to! Many favorable moments come, but the views 
turn from the former to the latter was like going never, aud for the most satisfactory of reasons. 
from a close, illy-ventilated ball-room, dazzling | He becomes in a week, during which time we are 
with too many lights, sickening with artificial | informed he “had not been once punctual in the 
perfumes, noisy with belittling scandal and gos-| matter of lessons,’’ fascinated with Melitta, and 
sip, into a garden lighted by the steady and soft! afier that time he appears to us more in the light 
moonlight, sweet with the fragrance of dewy | of a leisurely lover than asateacher. While Eric 
roses, and still, save the soft hum of healthful) in the ‘ Villa” studies the inner character of his 
plant and animal lite. Roland, we find Oswald observing the “graceful 

And in saying this, I do not mean to speak too  carriage’’ of his Bruno, and “binding a wreath of 
highly of the “Villa on the Rhine,’’ which is in- | oak-leaves together on the boy’s bluish-black 
finitely below “On the Heights’’ as a work of art, /curls to make him look still more like one of the 
and which, after it touches American politics, Barchantes,”’ and we find him neglecting one of 
must appear, [ think, to an American, amusingly | his pupils to enter into a sentimental relation with 
But the “Villa” is full of real) the other, for whom such a relation was the most 
men and women, full of real problematic charac- | possible thing. I do not mean only to find fault 
ters (tor who are more so than Sonnenkamp and | with Oswald. I want, however, to show that the 
par excellence Bella, who exactly stands for what | Most Utter contradictory descriptions are given of 
Goethe meant when he described them). While | him, for, after all the accounts of his demonstra- 
Spielbagen’s artificial personages are not problem- | tive affection for Bruno, we are told by Spiel- 
atic characters at all, inasmuch as they are not) hagen that he had “that reserve which makes it 
characters at all. impossible for nobler natures to show the whule 

The correspondences between the two books in! fulness of their tenderness.’’ Then again our au- 
material are too striking not to be observed in! thor shows us by the whole course of the story 
In both we have a tutor, a young how utterly unstable, how utterly not to be de- 
man, who in both is recommended by a distin-| pended on, he is. Nothing is necessary in order 
guished professor, and of course in both we have | to fascinate him but a new and pleasing face—one 
boys for pupils. In both, this tutor becomes fas-| after another—a man without character, so utterly 
cinated by a beautiful woman, a neighbor. In without it that he is no man at all, and then puts 
the one case, the wife of an insane and absent no-| into his mouth the following words, which from 
bleman; in the other, the wite of a nobleman! him are the climax of absurdity: ‘Genuine love 
much her senior, and as far removed trom her as has‘a purifying, hallowing power, which scatters 
if he were insane or absent. In both, the fascina-| all doubts, as the rays of the sun scatter fogs and 
tion is transferred to the daughter of the house, | mists. True love, like true hatred, changes us 
who in both is away from home at school, and who! jn an instant from wild barbarians into Hellenes 
returns towards the last of the book. The last | of delicate feelings,’ Kc., &c., ad nauseum. Barou 
sentence I caunot satisfy myself with, for to say | Oldenburg showed his sense after this outburst by 
that Eric was “fascinated” with Manna is a mis- answering, “Well said; will you try this wine?!” 


unsauisfactory. 


reading both. 


mates it through added insight. He can afford to I never had time for any such attempts. 


acknowledge his basis, however much it may de- 
tract from personal ¢c/at. It is little short of orig- 
inality to weave another’s fibers so completely 
into our fabric as to make them entirely our own. 

Most people have some proclivity, however 
humble. It is given to but few to be so many- 
sided, that all classes are laid under heavy obli- 
gaticn. There may have been joy in the prophet- 
ic soul of Humboldt’s mother when his eyes first 
opened to the light, could she or any other mor- 
tal have leaped a century, and conjured up the 
assembly so recently convened in our midst. 
The very cream of society, led by a common im- 
pulse to do fitting honor to the world’s benefac- 
tor!—so rounded, that he left no perceptible gaps; 
so sweet and reverential, that the most rigid had 
but little ink to waste in eonscientious scruples 
and criticisins; a man thoroughly in love with his 
manifold subjects and his kind, eager to accumu- 
late and ready at all periods to communicate; a 
mind so comprehensive, trained and _ poised, that 
he seized intuitively upon principles, and elabor- 
ated them into results! He was so wedded to his 
studies, that his ardor only increased with his 
years, and he concluded the “Cosmos” on earth 
to re-commence another in the courts beyond. 
How touching to witness the branch of palm} 
which had laid upon his coffin— to note the fea- 
tures and outlines of youth, and the contrasted 
maturity of age. What beauty in the totality, 
what depth, serenity, lustrous fire in the eyes! 
What kindness radiated from every pore! 

The portraits were as much an inspiration as 
the graceful words of his peer and chronicler. 
How the truth was forced upon us that he was a 
providential maun—born into wealth, in his case a 
necessary ground-work; with desires which no 
means of indulgence could vitiate; with such ex- 
traordinary powers, that they grew upon what 
they fed and reached forth continually; of such 
grasp that all petty issues were left as underbrush, 
all jealousies softened or obliterated by masterly 
beneficence! The whole globe is his debtor, and 
so proud are we of the individual that we hasten 
to make contrasts, which leave us all so immeas- 
urably in the distance. 

Almost immediately another anniversary called 
the citizens to their windows and pedestrians to 
a stand. The fire-department presented a re- 
markable display, and the engine of 1808 and 
those of 1869 delineated progress not only credit- 
able but astonishing, and the process within the 
memory of hundreds. 

Horticulturalists have again amazed us by their 
combinations and transcendent skill. The me- 
chanics have invited to ‘heir feast, which tempted 
the senses, arrested the intellect, and stimulated 
speculation upon the future. As a people we are 
on the top-wave of activity, learning rapidly how 
to command and economize the various elements 
and combinations of nature. There is no lull— 
all are on the alert. The obscure are but hidden 
to perfect their models. All these inventions 
must tend to greater social equality, and gradual- 
ly, or through signal characters, vexed problems 
must get solved,and the universe become a home 
worthy the denizens who dwell thereon, and the 
Infinite Framer of all systems. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From “Down-East.” 
SPECLAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Banaor, October 20, 1869. 
VISIT OF GEN. SUERMAN. 

September has been an eventful month to Ban- 
gor this year. First, a visit from Gen. Sherman 
—Sherman, the hero of the “Grand March.”’ He 
came. They saw him. [e—well, he had a cool 
reception. Some people attributed the coolness 
to the eclipse a month previous. Our one Daily 
talked about a snow-storm. But that was all 
talk. Itdid not snow. There was not even a 
frost to injure our summer vegetables. But it 
was decidedly cool, and the General made the 
best of it; bore it philosophically. He said, so I 
was informed, that we are an active, enterprising 
people here in Maine, and we need to be go, in 
order to keep warm. He thought it would be a 
good place to spend the summer months. Gen. 
Sherman is no doubt a good specimen, a good rep- 
resentative, of his class. If the army must be 
represented at the White [louse, it may as well, 
perhaps better, be represented by him than an- 
other. Should he and Barnabee be the opposing 
candidates at the next Presidential election, the 
question might arise as to which has been, or is, 
ot most advantage to the nation, the army or the 
theater. Though some querulous people might 
reverse the question, and inquire which has been 
most mischievous. 

THE STATE ELECTION. 
The triumphant reéiection of Gov. Chamber- 


To go 
lon, Mr. Davenport and our own singers were in 
jtheir best vein. Mrs. Weston, of Boston, well 
understood the proprieties of the occasion, for 
she was as discreet and ladylike in deportment as 
gifted in song. But the great attraction, around 
which centered the whole festival on this occasion, 
was Carl Zerrahn. Zerrahn—that simple, grand 
man—so urbane, so selt-posseseed, so seemingly 
unconscious of the interest he excited. His face 
does not strike one at first as of great physical 
beauty; but it seemed a face to be trusted, and 
the expression gave an impression of spiritual 
beauty rare, perhaps, in men. Oh! beautiful is 
a life of devotion toa noble art, and how it ele- 
vates one above the petty kingdoms of this world! 
I will relate what seemed to me an illustration of 
the sensitiveness and gentleness of his character. 
During one of the rehearsals uncer his lead, I 
was seated very near, almost under the platform, 
while a party of young people in the same and ad- 
joining seat were having a “‘good time’’ on their 
own account. Mr. Zerrahn was disturbed, and 
looked round upon them in a nervous sort of man- 
ner that made me almost ashamed of my neigh- 
borhood. They did not seem to appreciate the 
first glance, and. he looked round upon them 
again, not in anger, nor with assumed dignity, 
but with that pleading look, as though he would 
say, ‘‘My dear young friends, how can you find 
enjoyment for yourselves at the expense of so 
much pain to us?’ One of the singers, a man 
also devoted to political affairs, in his praises of 
Zerrahin, because he could think of no higher 
comparison, said he reminded him of Sumner, 
as he saw him in the Senate-chamber, last win- 
ter, among his compeers, so truly noble, and yet 
so unassuming. I know it is fashionable tu praise 
Zerrahn now. Fulsome praise of acknowledged 
merit is like daubing a fine picture. 1 almost feel 
like apologizing; and yet, I could hardly refrain 
from saying what I have. 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 

Sometime ago I read in a newspaper some re- 
marks upon the number of centennials occurring 
the present year. That of Bangor was utterly ig- 
nored in the article in question; and yet, it has act- 
ually occurred, and Bangor observed it with con- 
siderable é/at on the last day of September. The 
procession was an elaborate and interesting affair 
throughout; but the most beautiful feature was the 
thousand school-children with their bright yar- 
ments and banners. On one banner was painted 
a golden sheaf of wheat, and the motto, ‘‘Our fa- 
thers sowed that we might reap.” On another an 
aloe-tree, and the motto, ‘‘The aloe-plants of the 
century.”” On another a bee-hive, and the words, 
‘No drones here.” Another very interesting 
feature was the six Penobscot Indians, probably 
chiefs, in brilliant costume. What fine leads all, 
and what handsome faces some of them! It was 
worth a day’s travel to witness the bearing of 
'these men in the procession and beneath the tent. 
|I shall not soon forget the sinile with which that 
young chief turned to his companions after one of 
|the choruses accompanied by the Germania, nor 
its instantaneous disappearance at the sound of 
Major Thurston’s voice. In addition to the inter- 
est of the occasion of these great gatherings, to 
many the day is a constant succession of pleasant 
meetings with old friends and acquaintances. 
Nor was this occasion an exception to me in this 
respect. One of these old friends that I chanced 
to meet said to me, “Do you recollect that Atte- 
an” (they call him Attean, probably from /t- 
enne, the French of Stephen), “Do you recollect 
that Attean who encamped one winter with other 
Indians at Sebec?”” “Oh, yes.’’ ‘Well, thatis he, 
that oldest one, with the tall plumed head-gear.” 
He actually hada moustache and beard. The oth- 
ers were beardless. My friend had dealt with 
these men, and, knowing tieir worth and their 


| ie 
;sensitiveness, regretted that the word 


| should have been applied to their race in the ad- 
(dress, or any story related to ridicule their fa- 
thers. The letter of Peleg W. Chandler, of Bos- 
ton (is ithe of the Advertiser?) read at the din- 
ner, in which he set up for ridicule an honored 
and well-known aged citizen over whom the grave 
was but freshly closed, was very disagreeable to 
his friends. The descendants of another, less re- 
spected in his day and generation, had reason to 
complain of the unnecessary disinterment. But 
I noticed that he spared the name of the deacon 
who sold the ruin to the poor old man. Well, it 
is too often thus in this world. Drunkards and 
their children have no rights that the rum-seller 
and his triends are bound to respect. I recollect 
a good illustration of this sentiment in the com- 
munity. 1 was on the cars with a Sunday-school 
excursion. On the return, a young wan came on 
board in a state of silly intoxication. It was pit- 
iful to see so young a person in that state,—pititul 








savage 





erable expression tor the truth and depth of his 
feeling for her, while to imply that Oswald loved 
Helen would be, if possible, a more slanderous 
perversion of language, tor the word love can un- 
der no circumstances be applied to any of his sen- 
timents. 
well to the physician in Auerbach, and Felix in 
the former to Pranken in the latter. But enough 
of this. As tor Albert Timm in Spielhagen, there 
is no correspondence, because Auerbach could not 


Oldenburg in Spielhagen corresponds 


have introduced so great an incongruity into bis 
work; and as for Emily von Breesen, he who 
drew Manna has no colors with which to paint a 
person like her. I can only say that she is cer- 
tainly nota type of American young women, as 
far as my knowledge of them goes; and if she is 
of German young women, [ have been singularly 
The 
I forbear any 
more correspondences — any one who will read 


fortunate in my acquaintance with them. 
less said about her, the better. 
the two books together cannot tail to be struck 
with them. 

But what puzzles me most about the book is 
that the reviewers yenerally praise it for the very 
things which seem to me entirely lacking in it, 
and commend it for the absence of what I tind 
there. For example, the writer in the Westminster 
Review, of October, 1868, speaks of Spielhagen’s 
“never violating psychological truth,”’ and of his 
powerful drawing of character, while I confess 
that I can find scarcely a single probable charac- 
ter in the story, He says that the principal char- 
acters “fix our interest,’’ while I can take no in- 
terest in them. He praises him for not occupy- 
ing himself with commonplace vulgar natures 
and their unpoetical surroundings, while any- 
thing more unpoetical than the long-drawn-out 
description of the ball at the Barun Barnewitz’s I 


Such an answer is all any of Oswald's remarks 
merit. One wants always to say to him, “Here, 
smell of this flower, taste of this wine, look at 
this Murillo, listen to this music of Offenbach, feel 
this highty polished glass; for he is nothing but 
the type of immediatepess—a personification of 
the senses,—problematical only in the sense that 
any one is problematica: who is a bundle of sen- 
sations and impulses, because there is no unity in 
him, untrustworthy, of course, bitterly disappoint- 
ing those who, true themselves, give him credit 
for being the same, till in spite of all their efforts 
and persistent disbeliet they are forced to recog- 
nize him as he is, and to learn one more lesson of 
distrust. Such he is, but as such he is not what 
Goethe meant by a “problematic” character as he 


defines it. 

It seems to me that Spielhagen has wholly 
faiied to comprehend Goethe's idea, and that his 
work has no title to the merit claimed for it. I 
may be accused of conceit in saying this, but I 

‘certainly never desired to see more ina story, and 
never expected to find more in one, and I was 
never more thoroughly disappointed. If I am 
whoily mistaken, 1 am willing, nay, desirous, of 


knowing it. A. E. 


Knowledge and Invention. 





How nationality, pedigree and sect are ignored, 
if not forgotten, in the large light of art, science, 
philanthropy! Mankind is quite content with the 
genus and fact, without descending to minutiz. 
Moralists seize the detail to point a lesson and il- 
lustrate assertions. We admire greatness how- 
ever manifested, whether on tLe field, in the 
study, or as an organic force in practical life. We 
cling to names as household idols, and celebrate 
epochs with heartfelt zest. We garner unages 


: we | smaller boys fullow him from car to car. 
lain could not otherwise than rejoice the heart of | scien 9 ; ; 

tee ; | A lady who sat by me inquired of another young 

philanthropists on account of its bearing upon! pirate a 
the constitutional amendment, whatever may aera - 4 ; Mm J 8 
have been their peculiar views on the subject of | fellow s history. Among other things he told us 
temperance or capital punishment. As long as | that he was the son of a widow, and closed his 
the majority of the people are in favor of /egal | narrative by saying, in the most indifferent man- 
~_ | ner, “He is lost, gone forever.” At this I gave 


murder, we wust expect to submit to candidates : oe 
: one expression to some indignant remark about the 


for office who are of the same opinion. age. 
, rum seller. ‘‘Hush,” said the respectable young 


THE BLACK ISLAND BRIDGE CALAMITY. deat sek oa leek MeO ‘s chil 
j Biack l 1 bri a h man, on a. ; s — - 
See enanaghs * Pisek selnet: tcidge af Oe dren sitclose behind you. Their father sells rum, 





Bangor and Piscataquis Railroad, two miles! i Laue 
‘above Oldtown, by which four or five lives were cand it might hurt their ~—— to hear anything said 
lost, thrilled the hearts of the people as much as) * ed igs : ana ig migest on 
‘though it bad occurred in Bangor. The advo- | Peet : " x ee ia OnE, ae 
| cates of the death-penalty say it is a terror, a re. | hey gave me food for reflection. 
| straint to offenders. But what is the real moral FER CRETE ST NEP OHAe- 
j influence upon offenders, in a community where Notwithstanding the many topics of interest, 
ithose who have taken one lite, whether in a/ there are, of course, those who are somewhat in- 
/moment of passion, or tor the deliberate purposes terested in the Stowe-Byron scandal. One would 
| of plunder or revenge, are executed, while the hardly think Mrs. Stowe would have dipped her 
‘case of those who, for the deliberate purpose of pep in such stuff. A neighborhood scandal of 
gain, hazard the lives of scores, is simply investi- that character among common people would be 
| gated, and that tardily? | too low for genteel people to defile their tongues 
i THE GREAT GALE. with, except, perhaps, in whispers, and that when 
| We were visited by the great gale, drenching the young people and children were at school. 
those who were out for purposes of revelry, and But Mrs. Stowe has put it in print, for gentle and 
“arousing peaceable people from their slambers by sitpple, for old and young toread. Alas! foreven 
| the rattling of old sheds and lumber, and the thun- | such as Mrs. Stowe, when money is to be made! 
dering of bricks on the roof. The next morning! But, then, there is some excuse for one who has 
j the sun at intervals looked out through the dense ,already made so much by writing. The more 
‘clouds and actually laughed at the destruction, — | People have, the more they need, the more the de- 
the unexpected gathering of fruits, tle prostration mands; and some measures must be taken to sup- 
of favorite trees, and the bedraggled appearance Ply the demands. And if writers continue writ- 
of favorite flowers. Yet, there was enough left ing after they have said all they had to say either 
of the beautiful and the good for the annual exhi- Pleasant or profitable, why, they are no worse than 
bition of the Bangor Horticultural Society, and other business people. Well, Mrs. Stowe has al- 
after that, for the County Agricultural. ready made a large amount out of slaveholders 
MUSIC AND ITS DEVOTEES. 
Later, the Musical Association held its annual Fecollect. 


against a rum-seller. 





OLD MAIDS. 

Let me say, in this connection it has long been 
my opinion, my observation, that retribution is 
sure to follow injustice. And Mrs. Stowe has 
certainly been guilty of injustice, a wrong, to say 
the least, by spicing the majority of her books 
with that respectable, law-abiding and inoffensive 
clases of women, old maids, so-called, setting them 
up to ridicule and all sorts of indignity. Why, 
they are, for the most part, of a character similar 
to other women. I doubt very much if a stran- 
ger could designate them in a crowd, either by 
dress, looks, or manners; or even by their gener- 
al deportment towards children. The majority 
of them could probably give as reasonable, un- 
selfish, and holy reasons for remaining unmarried, 
as the majority of the other class could for the 
opposite course. But Mrs. Stowe has undertaken 
the task of “showing them up,” and among the 
many specimens, not one lady, even in externals, 
not one intellectual person, not one shrewd, liber- 
al common-sense person. The best possible des- 
ignation of Mrs. Stowe’s old maids could be, not 
women, but, simply, creatures. By far the best 
specimen is thatin ‘‘Uncle l'om’s Cabin,’’ and 
she is represented as so angular, not only in per- 
son, but all through, as to be marked at once. 
The one in “The Minister’s Wooing’’ is a simple, 
good creature—well, pretty near a fool. Of the 


repulsive, so hideous, both in looks and language, 
that their really good qualities are quite out of 
place. In her last publication, ‘Old Town Folks,” 


three in “The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” two are so | 


etc., explains their place and relations in the work 
of creation, and illustrates their peculiarities by 
many anecdotes that greatly enliven the volume. 
It is one of the most attractive as well as useful 
for younger readers, and we commend it cordially 
to parents. 

Henry James’s new work, entitled The Secret of 
Swedenborg, requires an attention more sustained 
and a criticism more searching and definite than 
we can bestow upon it at present. It may, how- 
ever, be saidin advance of that more thorough 
| consideration of the book which we postpone to a 
|time of more leisure, that Mr. James is beyond 
question one of the hardiest thinkers and most 
| powerful writers which this country has given 
| birth to. Somewhat too impassioned for pure spec- 

ulative thought, he often thunders and lightens, 
when it were more for the reader’s advantage did 
he calmly shine. He is a terrible Jupiter tonans 
with the pen, and appears often to forget that the 
cheapest tallow-candle is better to read by than 
any thunderbolt, however dazzling. Besides, he 
frequently turns aside to demolish some system 
or system-maker that displeases him; and though 
these sallies are made with prodigious force, they 
distract the reader’s attention, and seem sometimes 
to distract his own. But there is much in him to 
gratify a healthy sentiment, while his thought is 
so bold and soaring that one looks on with admir- 
ution, though unable to follow. His aversion to 
the egotism of morality and religion is intense 
and refreshing. A cold, distant deus ex machina, 
who a long while ago manufactured the world, 











her specimer, if I am correctly informed, is a 
monster, not only in looks, dress, and manners, | 
but in cruelty. Of course, Mrs. Stowe had a! 
right thus to spice her books and make them more | 
profitable to herself. She has had it all her own | 
way, also; for no one of the class has ever turned | 
from her pathway of daily duty, has ever conde- 
sceided to remonstrate for the misrepresentation 
and injustice, has ever cared sufficiently, to ques- 
tion her pictures. Nor have any of their friends. 
RESENTMENT. 

But the lady reckoned withuut her host when 
she thought to attack an English noble. Not 
that people will think any worse of Byron for what 
she has said, nor any better for the apologies. But 
she might have known that every noble lord, so- 
called, in England would feel the attack, and hast- 
en to resent it; and not only themselves, but all 
their attachés and hangers-on. And more—not 
only those across the water, but every would-be 
lord in America. Why, even Gen. Butler has 
come to the rescue, though I believe it is rather 
in a le-gal point of view. Now, I should not have 
thought Gen. B. would have noticed it, any more | 
then I should have thought Gen. Grant would, or 
Gen. Sherman, or Fremont, or Chief-Justice 
Chase, or Charles Sumner, or Horace Greeley ; or | 
—Jeff. Davis or Andy Juhnson. But Gen. B. 

has noticed it, and it shows how great is the sen- 

sitiveness on the subject of lords. And the fact 

that one of the noblest and most intellectual of the 

class misrepresented by Mrs. Stowe —I mean 

Harriet Martineau—has come to her rescue, 
shows how free that class is from resentment; 

how utterly oblivious of, and invulnerable to, at- 

tacks. Psycuk. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Sunday Mayazine, for October, has been re- 
ceived from Crosby & Damrell. This is the genu- 
line English copy. It contains ‘Episodes in an 
| Obscure Life—Part I.”; and ‘The Struggle in 
Ferrara,’’ also the commencement ot a new serial, 
|by Wm. Gilbert, with a number of other excel- 
lent descriptive and religious articles, which are 
abundantly and handsomely illustrated. 





Messrs. Lee & Shepard have completed their 
series of Dotty Dimple Stories, by issuing Dotty 
| Dimple’s Flyaway. This will be good and sorry 
news for little readers—good, because it brings 
Dotty again before them; sorry, because it is her 
last appearance in this charming series of little 
volumes. We presume, however, that it is safe 
to say, for their consolation, that Dotty is not yet 
altogether done with, and that there will be more 
of her rare and racy flavor depicted hereafter by 
the author, who has already realized her so graph- 
lically to her little audience. 





The Galaxy, which, as a magazine, has now 
‘come to be almost invariably good, was never 
ibetter than in its October number. Reade’s 
| novel confines its intensities to intensity of love 
principally, which perhaps makes it a little less 
racy in flavor, but “Susan Fielding” improves, and 
jis in our judgment a better than average Eng- 
lish novel. There are three contributions which 
are in character betwixt stories and sketches. 
“The Prince Suwarof,”’ by Jacob Spahn; ‘‘The 
Fire-Fiend,’”’ by Eugene Benson, and “An Edi- 
tor’s Tale,” by Anthony Trollope. All are very 
readable, and the latter exceedingly clever asa 
piece of humor. For the rest, Mr. Justin McCar- 
thy has an interesting account of “The English 
Universities”; “Imperialism in America” is de- 
picted in somewhat sensational style; ‘‘How the 
| Blood Circulates”’ is described by Dr. Dalton; 
jand Mr. Richard Grant White writes very sensi- 
i bly and attractively about “The Play of the I’e- 
| riod.” There is the usual amount of miscellany 
| at the end, in addition. 





The Atlantic Almanac, for 1870, has two large 
|colored engravings, and a number of others by 
| the best American artists and engravers. Its lit- 
}erary contents are:— 

The Modern Sindbad, by Edward Everett Hale; 

Bopeep, by W. D. Howells; My First Waltz, by 
|W. M. Thackeray; Two lfs, by Elizabeth 5S. 
| Phelps; Swimming, by Thomas W. Higginson; 
, The Song: Birds of America, by Thomas M. Brew- 
‘er; Little Miss Wren, by Mary Russell Mittord; 

Somebody’§ Humming-Bird, by Nora Perry; 

Chops the Dwart, by Charles Dickens; The Mys- 
itic, by Alfred Tennyson; Farm-Yard Song, by J. 
|T. Trowbridge; A Good Word for Winter, by 
| James Russell Lowell; In and Out of the Woods, 
| by Kate Field; The Breaking of the Truce, from 
| Book 1V. of Homer’s Iliad, by William Cullen 
| Bryant; John Smith, by John D. Sherwood; A 
| Sea Dirge, by Lewis Carroll; Head-Work on the 

Farm, by Author of “fen Acres Enough.” 

Of these, in their original portions, Lowell’s 
and Higyinson’s contributions are the best. The 
others vary in merit, down to that of Mr. Hale, 
which candor compels us to say is very poor in- 
deed. 

Cats and Dogs ; or, Notes and Anecdotes of Two 
Great Families of the Animal Kingtom. By Mrs. 

| Hugh Miler.— Boston, D. Lothrop ¢ Co.—This is a 
volume which from its appearance alone will be 
likely to gain favor with the public. It is beau- 
titully printed upon the thickest of hot-pressed 
paper, and is profusely illustrated with pictures, 

| which alike in drawing, engraving, and bringing 
out in their best aspect by means of ink and press- 
| work, are admirable. Its other merits are corres- 
/pondent also. The information which it con- 
tains is imparted in the pleasantest way. It 
treats of the Tiger and Lion families, in their va- 
| rious branches, and describes them in a series of 
| conversations between a mother and ber children. 
iIn this familiar way it tells of the nature and the 
habits of this wije range of animals, dwelling 


{ 


lions, tigers, leopards, jaguars, wolves, hyenas, 


/and has had nothing to do ever since but sit above 


and see it go, is little acceptable to him, and the 
notion of that retired mechanist is spurned in the 
style of which Mr. Jamesis a master. This aver- 
sion will be felt by few so passionately as by him, 
but in direction, if not in degree, the sympathies 
of healthy minds will be likely to go with him. 
Of the general scope of the work we will not now 
altempt to speak. 

The Woman who Dared. By Epes Sargent.— 
Boston, Roberts Brothers.—Epes Sargent, though 
far from being an old man, has been connected 
with American literature as long as almost any 
author now living. He began to write when very 
young, and was one of that brilliant bevy of young 
authors whose brains Mr. S. G. Goodrich turned 
to account almost forty vears ago, in which were 
included Hawthorne and George S. Hillard also. 
He wrote a play for Forrest when that tragedian 
was in the zenith of his fame, and a song for 
Henry Russell which is still heard as often as al- 
most any melody in the language. He edited a 
newspaper with Park Benjamin, John Neal and 
Henry C. Deming, and a magazine with Mrs. 
Mowatt. He was the friend of Irving, and the 
intimate associate of Willis, as well as of Hal- 
leck, Paulding, Percival, and the Knickerbocker 
set. In politics, too, he did his full share of lit- 
erary labor, and was the first biographer of Hen- 
ry Clay, and the confidant and aid tor years of 
the Whig leaders of his school. Later in life, his 
editorship of the Zranscript is well remembered, 
and still more recently he has prepared the best 
set of school reading-books ever made in Amer- 
ica. Mr. Sargent, it will be seen, has had a wide 
and varied experience both in literature and in 
life. His knowledge and his taste have never 
during all this been questioned. The presump- 
tion is, therefore, that this elaborate poem that 
he has just published will at least pass muster 
as a work of art, and will have in it passages of 
beauty and of strength, whatever may be the 
view of its general atmosphere and character. 
Its extreme simplicity and homeliness of tone 
in portions will be likely to raise a question in 
some minds on this point, however. Mr. Sar- 
gent secms to have dreaded, most of all, being 
stilted in his narrative and conversational por- 
tions. His rhythm is perfect, with very few ex- 
ceptions; his style is graceful, animated and inter- 
esting; but his language is often so essentially 
prosaic that there is nothing but the form of its 
arrangement to distinguish it from bald prose. 
This is truer of the first portions of the work, for 
later the author is warmed into higher eloquence. 
We should assume Wordsworth to be Mr. Sar- 
gent’s favorite author, and it is probable that he 
will find justification in that greatest of all epic 
writers, Homer, for some of his homeliness. It 
must be conceded that it will be more as a story 
than as a poem that his production will awaken 
interest—and perhaps more yet for its ideas, and 
the reasoning with which they are enforced, that 
the work will gain its place in public estimation. 

“The Woman who Dared” is the work of a re- 
former, and a reformer of the advanced type. 
Mr. Sargent, in his retirement of the last dozen 
years, has been thoughtful as regards all projects 
for the advancement of individuals and of society, 
and has accepted convictions which place him 
clearly in the class to which this volume assigns 
him. He has given evidence of views not in ac- 
cord with those that are conservative, on another 
topic, in a book published from his pen a few 
months since. This successor to it is the vehicle 
for conveying ideas still more unconventional. 
“The Woman who Dared”’ was defiant enough of 
the opinion of society to propose to the man whom 
she desired for a husband. This was the culmi- 
nation of her daring, but it is only one incident in 
her career, as setout. She is made up of “strong- 
minded” traits (as the vulgar like to term it) in 
her character, and they develop themselves in all 
her life. It was even worse with the mother be- 
fore her. She faced society so far as to live in it 
without the legal sanction of marriage. This was 
not wantonly, but of necessity, and as an admitted 
hardship. But the disregard of the marriage-tie, 
at the dictate of an assumed higher law, will be 
the chief stumbling-block with readers. The au- 
thor does not shrink from defending it; indeed, 
it is probable he wrote the poem almost as much 
to convey his views of the wrong that is done in 
compelling uncongenial souls to remain in the 
marriage relation, as fur any other purpose. The 
| subject is not one to be discussed with justice in 
la notice like this, and we leave it with the state- 
ment that Mr. Sargent has put his own side of the 
| case adrvitly, but without even hinting as to 
' what may be said on the opposite. His other il- 
| lustrations of self-reliant womanhood, asserting its 
rights as against the obstacles placed in its path, 
| both in the domestic circle and in a wider sphere, 
are admirable, and will be read with no ordinary 
satisfaction by those intereste] in this branch of 
reform. He puts the argument for woman’s right 
| to make the best possible use of her faculties, and 
‘to judge for herself what their sphere shall be, in 
'a condensed, nervous, pungent form of statement 
and of logic, which is much to be commended. 
He declares for the suffrage to woman also—but 
on this point he is meager—indeed, he scarcely 
argues it at all. 
| The book will not take rank asa great poem, 
; though, as we have intimated, it contains thought 


! 


| ful, eloquent and artistic passages. But as a dra- 
| matic presentation of the views cherished by its 
/autbor in common with a great and increasing 
‘class of reformers, it is a marked success. We 


have read nothing for many months that interest- 
|ed us more, and can assure readers of almost all 





and negroes; and not from these alone, now I | mostly upon the ferocious species, such as the classes that they will find in it that which will at- 


' tract their attentiun, at least, to no ordinary degree. 


’ “Warrington.” 
FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

The debate between Professor Perry and Mr. 
Greeley was interesting not only as an intellectu- 
al contest, managed with ability and skill on both 
sides, but as an indication that the people, even of 
Boston, are beginning not to be afraid of the bug- 
bear of free trade, and mean to have substantial 
reasons given for the continuance of the protec- 
tive policy, or to have the thing done away with. 
The protective system is on its defense; it has 
got to show cause why it should not be condemn- 
ed; and its ablest advocate was on hand to give 
reasons, and to answer the charges made against 
it. Hecalmly awaited the attack of the professor, 
being altogether too old a campaigner to be 
daunted by any fierceness of onslaught, or to be 
caught by any possible sophistries of his oppo- 
nent. I do not see but the debate was as well 
managed as possible, in the hour and a half which 
it occupied. On the side of Professor Perry it 
was mainly a matter of statement and argument, 
and on the side of Mr. Greeley it was mainly his- 
torical; but both sides managed to get the argu- 
ment tolerably well before the audience. And 
while Professor Perry had the advantage of a 
more fluent speech and graceful elocution, Mr. 
Greeley’s prestigé was far greater than that of his 
opponent, and his doctrine had to encoutiter few- 
er prejudices among Boston hearers. There was 
no victory on one side or the other, of course. 
The free-traders and the protectionists, among 
the audience, held their old opinions at the close 
of the debate, as atthe beginning; but inasmuch 
as but few people in the hall, comparatively, had 
ever taken the trouble to contest or even exam- 
ine the pretensions of the protectionists, it is 
probable that the professor’s statement had some 
effect, as a new thing, on the younger and more 
radical part of the people, to whom, as to all the 
rest, Mr. Greeley’s argument was a pretty old 
story. The champion of protection adroitly threw 
in one of his favorite Tribune appeals, to the ef- 
fect that the slave-holders were always free-trad- 
ers, and that the repudiators are now of the same 
class; the ergo being that, of course, free-trade 
must be wrong. This carried away the unthink- 
ing, of course, but it is always a good partisan 
piece of clap-trap, and it is pleasant to see it well 
done. How many times have I used it myself! 
And after all, it is good as far as it goes. One of 
the chief drawbacks, I must confess, to the satis- 
faction I have in advocating non-interference 
principles in relation to the prohibitory law, is the 
fact that I have more or less of the applause of 
the rum-sellers and others of the dangerous 
classes of the community. I remember too, the 
old colored fellow who once, in Free-Soil times, 
rose in the gallery of Faneuil Hall and said, “All 
I want to know is which side John C. Calhoun is 
on; and I am on t’other side.” Something in 
this, after all, if not much. 

MR. GREELEY’S BIAS. 

Mr. Greeley, however, does not quite accurate- 
ly state the facts. After his old Whig fashion, he 
tries to draw a distinction between the Demo- 

cratic and the Whig slaveholders. You can never 
persuade him that a Whig, no matter how large 
an owner of human beings, or how bigoted an 
adherent of the slavery system, or how treacher- 
ous te his party on such questions as Texas an- 
nexation, was quite so bad a slaveholder as the 
Democrat who held the same opinions and gave 
the same votes. Henry Clay was, on the whole, 
the most dangerous enemy the anti slavery cause 
had in this country, from 1820 to 1850; it was his 
passivity, no less than the activity of Calhoun, 
which fastened on us that thirty years’ rule of the 
slave power; yet,in Mr. Greeley’s eyes, Henry 
Clay was, if not quite an abolitionist, yet about as 
good, and sometimes a little better. Then, old 
Southern Whigs were not what he styles “cham- 
pions of aggressive slavery,’’ or some of them 
were not; yet they always failed at what Charles 
Francis Adams used to call “the tight pinch,’’ 
and it was their cursed compromising spirit which 
postponed the inevitable fight for years, and made 
it harder when it did come. So there is no more 
connection in reality between the aggressive spirit 
of slavery and the advocacy of free trade, than 
there was between Tenterden steeple and Good- 
win sands in old Latimer’s day. It passed for a 
fair hit when Mr. Greeley said the Quitmans and 
Calhouns “consistently argued that they ought to 
be allowed to buy their labor in the cheapest 
market—Africa, rather than the dearest market— 
Virginia.”” The audience was by this quip im- 
pressed with the idea that slave-trading and free- 
trading were pretty much alike. But these men 
were not worse than the old plantation Whigs 
who raised their negroes at home; if slavery was 
right and to be tolerated at all, the importation of 
slaves ought not to be prohibited. John A. 
Andrew used to say that the only difference be- 
tween a Virginia Whig and a Virginia Democrat 
was that the Whig wanted to get the Democrat’s 
slaves away trom him, for his own use; and vice 
versa. And this was about the fact. Akin to this 
species of clap-trap was Mr. Greeley’s statement 
ot the benefit protection had been to the country. 
No tariff from 1782 to 1787; great distress during 
the same period; Shays’ rebellion; commercial 
trouble, and so on. Again, in 1818, great, dis- 
tress and no tariff. Bad times, according to Mr. 
Clay, for seven years before the tariff of 1824; and 
good times afterward. ‘Tenterden steeple and 
Goodwin sands again. Even if history has so 
recorded the facts, they prove nothing. A ‘‘Chris- 
tian philanthropist” has just published a book 
advising the establishment of polygamy, in which 
he gives a horrible picture of the social condition 
under the Casars—crimes, lust, incest, murders, 
and so on—all the result, as he says, of monog- 
amy. The argument is as good as Mr. Greeley’s. 

THE REAL ISSUE. 

Ilowever, it seems to me, that although Prof. 
Perry deserves great praise for putting in such 
clear and compact shape the doctrine of non-inter- 
ference with trade, he would have done as well, 
and perhaps betier, if he had shown that no mat- 
ter whether protective tariffs were or were not 
expedient when Hamilton was Secretary of the 
Treasury, advocating a tariff on enlarged national 
grounds of development and safety from foreign 
interference and evasion, they are at any rate no 
longer necessary, but an impediment and an out- 
rage, at least in nearly all cases. If we are willing 
to agree that one man or one section or class may 
be temporarily over-taxed, for the sake of estab- 
lishing manutactures which may bring us out of a 
state of colonial vassalage, it by no means follows 
that the monopolists who crowd the lobbies of 
Congress and ask for tariffs, not on national or 
general, but on provincial and utterly selfish 
grounds, should also have their demands com- 
plied with. ‘The quotation from Hamilton’s re- 
port of 1791 was Mr. Greeley’s strongest and 
inost effective point. But what would Hamilton 
say, could he revisit the glimpses of.the moon, in 
1869, to the demand of the Pennsylvanians. for 
continued protection to coal and iron, or to Mr. 
E. B. Bigelow’s plea, in behalf of the national as- 
sociation of wool manufacturers, for protection on 
wool and woolens? ‘hese wool men have pro- 
gressed from a product of $45,000,000 in 1850 to 
one of $175,000,000 in 1868; they make better 
goods, according to Mr. Bigelow, than the foreign- 
ers do; and they have made such quantities that 
they find the market overstocked; and yet they 
need development and encouragement. Poor in- 
fants! All the old pretexts for high duties having 
been played out, they fall back on the compara- 
tively high rate of interest, here and in Europe, 
and the inequality of local taxation. Hamilton 
was a statesman, and as such was entitled to be 
listened to; but these coal-wool men are simply 
money-makers, whose “views” are not worth con- 
sidering fora moment. The argument from prin- 
ciple, in favor of freedom of trade, is invaluable; 
but the case will finally be carried against the 
protectionists as it was in England, where the 
people, upper and under crust, saw the folly and 
loss of the protective system, and did away with it. 

LOCAL POLITICS. ? 
Some of Mr. D. S. Richardson’s friends think 
[ hardly did him justice in my notice of him, last 
week. I thought I wrote in a friendly spirit, and 
did not intend any hostility. Surely there can be 
no question of Mr. Richardson’s superiority over 
Dr. Ayer, in all the qualities which go to make 
up a useful member of Congress. I did not men- 
tion the name of Mr. J. N. Marshall, also of Low- 
ell, who is a candidate. He is a man of integrity 
and ability. Mr. Richardson has printed an ad- 
dress, vind cating his record, and surely, however 
conservative he may have been, and I do not 
think 1 did him any substantial injustice in this 
respect, he is entitled to be called and consivéfed 
a blican as much as any one else. Ist is- not 
for the Republican party in Lowell,‘or in the 
State at large, to make any conditions which will 
shut out ecnservatives even of the most ultra 
sort. Mr. Norcross is again up for Councillor in 
Suffolk; and it would be a burning shame it he 
is defeated. The desirablenese of. electing him 





ought to bring outa good vote, if nothing else. 
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y on “The Comedy 
ing-House.” 


-~ 
BOSTON LYCEUM. COURSE LECTURE. 


-—_ : 
Shakespeare has asserted that the world is a 
stage, and gli the men and women merely players ; 
and, if #0, it is worth while to place ourselves as 
spectators, and find ot what sort of a play we 
are performing. Aftef citing some of-the leading 
characteristics of the American life of the day, 
the conclusion was reached that it might fitly be 
called the Comedy of the Boarding-house. The 
subject was happily introduced by sketching the 
representative “old lady’’ of sixty years ago, pre- 
siding at » family eupper-table in her low-st 
parlor. This venerable person was suddenly 
transported into the feverish life of to day, and 
her pungent — upon our ‘‘best suciety 
i reported. 
para then proceeded to illustrate his 
subject by sketches atid stories, abounding in ha- 
mor and picturesque con'rasts. His purpose was 
to bear testimony against the modern disposition 
to neglect hume and simple, pure, domestic Joys, 
and to congregate amidst the flimsy splendors of 
the boarding-house, whose poor siallow comedy 
is but the shadow of « play compared with the 
real, downright old-fashioned life of home. Ina 
strain of keen but pleasant satire, he contrasted 
the homes of half a centuty ago, with their solid 
furniture, which bore itself stiffly up, while gener- 
ations of children tumbled over it and played 
with it, with the splendors of a gieat ill-ventilated 
moderate dwelling-house, rich in upholstery and 
in feeble, deceitful chairs, which needed the con- 
stant stimulus of the gluepot. The s; ecial charm 
of all this furniture and upholstery was that it 
wus renewed every year or two by the hostess, 
who made a epecial pilgrimage to Europe for the 
yurpose. “But what becomes of the children, 
says the old-tashioned inquirer, “while the moth- 
er is yone?” “Oh, row a-daye,” is the reply, 
‘no one has children, or if they are eo upfortu- 
nate as to have them they leave ther: to the care 
of servants or send them to board in the country. 
The spirit which lies at the bottom of all this, 
which erushes out maternity and the home trans- 
ficured by love, was declared to be that which drove 
our people tv prefer the. boarding-house and its 
society to the quiet, refining and puritying pleas- 
ures of donestic life. He portrayed the blasé 
man of fashion, who found it quite impossible to 
live in America, the selfish egotist who was 
‘death upen culture,” and the hopeless conserva- 
tive who forever tramped up and down his little 
beat of the traditional and the authoritative. The 
personations were interspersed with anecdotes of 
personal adventure, introducing country clergy- 
men, colored weitere, spread-eagle orators, and 
other eccentric personages. These ow ed much of 
their effect to the speaker's peculiar powers of 
story-telling. : : 
About one-half tle lecture was in a more teri 
ous vein, touching upon the weakened attraction 
of. the domestic relation, the modern claims put 
forth jor woman, and the importance of the home 
us the basia for a eound democracy. The house- 
hold ie the divinely appointed school for the form 
ation of character, and we abandon it at our peril. 
‘The morbid craving for dash and glitter which 
hve introduced a diveased tone into society is felt 
even in onr good works. Weare willing to be 
useful, but not in A bumble, commonplace way. 
We tind it hard to believe that our latent heat 
nay be covled and diffuse itself to the best advan- 
tage, unless our Names we in the newspapers. 
‘The materialistic tendencies of the time were il- 
lustrated, as well as the injury done by perverse 
systema of philosophy, which appeal sulely to the 
critical understanding and are hostile to the high- 
est spiritual verities. Whatever might be thought 
about woman’s rights, he claimed that it was mans 
right to meet woman As an equal in intelligence 
and opportunity. This view he sustained by a 
striking passage from De Tocqueville, who la- 
ments the Fequeacy with which domestic influ- 
ence changes a may naturally generous and un- 
selfish, into a cowardly welf-seeker, and this from 
daily intercourse with one from whom the grand 
iden of public duty waa entirely absent. It is the 
obvious interest of a democracy to give full op- 
portunity to those who may exert so potent an 
influence for evil, it they have not the knowledge 
aud the stimulus to doit fur good. The highest 
idea of home can be realized only when the judg- 
ment of woman is as clear as Ler sympathy 13 
earnest. 
Mr. Quiiney spoke of the homes of laboring 
meo and women, and of the efforts for their im- 
provetwent that should be mace. White unoccu 
pied land in generous quantities was to be had 
cheap a tew miles from the dark streets cf cities, 
railroade, which have received so much from 
tie people through the Legislature, should be 
compelled to run cheap trains morning and even- 
ing tor the poor and laboring classes. The lec 
ture concluded with some striking verses by 
‘Lhackeray. 
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a. 


Government was steadily improving and becom- 
ing more and more liberal and democratic in its 
tendency; not the one man power, not the trium- 
| virate, not the oligarchy, not the aristocracy, but 
| the whole body of the people; or, in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘a government of the people, 
| by the people and for the people,” was becoming 
| more and more the recognized basis of society. 
Formerly government was an art, but now it had 
become a science founded on principles and laws. 
As a science it was determined by knowledge, 
like any other science, and by her universal 
The time 


| 


handmaid, the philosophy of induction. 
would come when government will be subordi 
nated to true principles, making diversity of opin 
ion impossible. 





| reached its most marked development. 


{ 
| through the Portuguese language. 


ed upon color. 





ences to early history. 


| in its aspirations and hopes. 

| Mr. Sumner took up the arguments which are 
used in defense of this odious system of distinc- 

| tion, and refuted them, first, from the Word of 

| God, and secondly, from the teachings of science. 


From the Scriptures he quoted the language of 


| the Book of Genesis, beginning: ‘So God creat- 
| ed man in his own image”; and from the New 
! Testament he cited the words of St. Paul in his 
| oration on Mars Hill, that ‘God hath made of one 

blood all nations of men.”’ The truths of science 
| were also declared to be in harmony with the 


| same teaching; for they did not fairly sustain the 


pair the great fact that men were of one cosmopoli- 


speech, reason and conscience, and by the same 
hope of immortality. In all the real essentials, 
physical, moral and prophetic, which made man, 
there was unity; there were the same sensibilities, 


same faculties, modified only by different forms 
and degrees of civilization. In the lapse of time 
there would be an universal civilization in which 
all would share, and enough had been already 
done to make this result certain. 





would prevail. ; 
Miss Olive Logan on “Girls.” 


INDEPENDENT LECTURE. 


which she was thoroughly at home. 


with them.’ 





I was a girl once myself.’’ 


in girls, not only, but especially, the old bache- 
lors, who affect indiflerence, but who, in fact, when 
they look upou girls, are irresistibly occupied with 
And for 
} these there wis comfort in the old adage that it is 


the thought that ‘it might have been.’’ 


never too late to mend. 


girls.” 
flowers, as clinging vines—to be sweet womanly 
women, which generally meant big babies. 
are not allowed to devclop themselves physically 
through fear of the epithet “tomboy,” 
brothers are taught the very reverse, and are en- 
couraged to emulate the spirit of true manliness. 
This teaching takes deep root directly, and there 
is nothing which makes a small boy so perfectly 
happy as telling him that he'll “be a man befcre 
his mother” Of ‘big girls’’ Miss Logan made 
six divisions:—1. The Fashionable Girl. ¥. The 
Beautiful Girl. 3. The Womanly Girl. 4. The 
Yankee Girl 5. The Western Girl. 6. The 
Strong-minded Girl. Of each of these typical 
girls Miss Logan spoke at length, but first she said 
there were two other classes of which she could not 





Kate Field on “The Adiroudack 
Region.” 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURE, 


Miss Field commenced with a quotation from 
Buins, avd a confession that she was “one of 


take time to speak separately, and they were bad 
girls—to wit, those who did not come to hear her 
lecture; and good girls—namely, those who came 
and staid through it and called it first-rate. 
iouable girls she again divided into two heads; 
those who are given up to dress and fashion body 





Murray’s fools.” She reterred briefly to the 
difticuities and bugbears with which they were 
threatened before starting, but in view of the his 
tory of the “Black-Fly Club,” she avetred that 
women can go anywhere and do anything, pro- | 
vided they conduct themselves properly ; and said 
that it was astonishing how well “lovely woman” 
can take care of herself, provided she exerts the 
brawn aud muscle given her, and not entirely lost 
by disuse. Clothed in bloomers and in their right 
ininds, the members of the club appetred in the 
wilderness, and beheld its beautiful scenery, the 
uncouth back woodsmen, and the disgusted tour- 
ists «The pestiterous insects of the region were 
trented of at length, and this was followed by a 
poetic apostrophe to the local flapjacks, and finally 
a description of the hunting and fishing experience 
of the speaker. 

At the close of the Adirondack narrative prop- | 
er, Miss Field suddenly turned to a graver topic, 
and made an eloquent appeal for the purchase of 
the “Jolin Brown Farm” at North Elba, New 
York, by the admirers of the famous man who 
once lived there. lhe farm is in the market, and 
will be immediately sold, and the lecturer has 
earnestly devoted herself to the task of raising the 
tunds. She gave a graphic description of the 
condition ot (he homestead, which has now passed 
trom the ownership of the family. Knocking at | 
the door, sbe received po answer, and upon enter- | 
ing it, she saw signs of habitation, but none of | 
There seemed to be no angel in the | 
house. A) portrait of John Brown and a few 
menorial wreaths were the only visible orna- 
ments. Jobo Brown wished the tarm to remain 
in the inmily, but Mrs. Brown was lonely and | 

oor, and was obliged to sell her farm in 1863 for | 
$800. The present owner's name is Alexis 
Hinckiey, and having buried his wile and become | 
tired of living there, he has made up his mind to 
rell. He asks $2000 tor the tarm, which is 244 | 
actes in extent, and has upou it timber worth | 
31000. Miss Ficld herself and another lady have 
euch subscribed $100, and she asked if there were 
nut people enough in New England who would | 
give ove duilar each té such an object. 





comfort 


Hon, Charles Sumner on “Caste.” | 


BAY STATE LECTURE. 14 


In commencing Mr. Sumner said he opened a | 
vteat subject, and one of vast practical interest. | 
Happily, slavery no longer existed to disturb the | 
peace of this republic, though among usa modi- | 
fication of this great wrong still existed in the | 
turn of caste—a desire to separate the African, 
the Chinese, and other tower classes, from parti 
vipation in our government. tlere was a kind of | 
hereditary power, founded upon color, and which 
nesuimed that certain men, because of this disa- 
Vility, should be shut out from the rights enjoy ed | 
by others. Mr. Sumner then showed how much 
at variance this proscriptive and exclusive policy | 
was With that sublime law of unity ordained by 
God, acd in act the only true law for the govern 
ment of the world. In the statement of this | 
truth be saw both a commandment and a promise, | 
both: duties and Lopes; the one concerned to de- 
stroy the perniciogs di ctrine that privilege is de- 
pendent upen any uochangeable physical trat, | 
and the other confident that the immutable truth | 
to which this doctrine is opposed will finally pre- 
vai Because a man was black or yellow, he 
was none the less aman; because a man was white, 
he was pcue spe more aman. Because he was a - 
tan, and net ey eecount of color, he enters into 
Possession of the promised dominion of the ani- 
aual kingdors ; 

There were two chiet unpediments in the way | 
of the general acceptance of the doetrine of jus- | 
tice and Christianity on this point; one, ue pre- 
jadice ot color; the other, Jack of faith in the fu- 
ture. This spirit of distrust the speaker con- 
semned, poiutnyg to the advance of the prine:ples | 
ofasbarty aud justice in the past and prophesying 
a hke progicss for them: in the future. The | 
eights ot ali mankind he piaced upon the golden | 





rele; aud Le then proceeded to dewonstrate that | Army Life in a Black Regimeut. Ry Col T | 


the notion of easte is repugnant, first, to the idea of } 
arepublic, and aavand,to human nature iiself Fo 
bimeelf, be tad aiwaye jad an unalterable faith 

in the tuture, and qdhoeegl sogetioes in a emall | 
manurity, and atothers alme-t adore, he always 

fek agat the right would uldiqately usgmDh. | 
Slavery be knew, must yield to well- directed ef | 
forte, and awe it was equally clear that ali formes | 





Win a Ee i Rn 


| to be hat Sy plnoet the asking 
of caste and injaetice would have to do the sane. | secure at Jeas 
Jn the words of Galilew, “ihe world suil moves.” * 


and soul; and those who only enjoy the beautiful 
in dress, and who submit to oppressive conven- 


tionalities trom custom, but with great searchings | 


ot heart. The latter class would tind a good field 
for their undeveloped energies in the cause of 
woman’s rights, which was sure to become fash- 
ionable some day; and when that day came, the 


triumph of the cause was ensured at the hands of’! 
fashion; it had been so with anti-slavery, and with | 
By the Beautiful Girl the speaker | 


the war spirit 
meant that one who trusted in her beauty and 


forgot that she had a mind to cultivate and a soul | 
Men had caused women to | 


that was immortal. 
overrate beauty by prating about it and forever 
singing its praises. You were to win a woman’s 
regard by praising her beauty though she be as 
ugly as one of Doré’s imps or as homely nas a 
hedge fence. This sort of girl found it was very 
hard to admire. Young ladies were not to under- 
rate their beauty—for it was no use to say that 
sensible nen despised ita charm. ‘They no more 
desp sed it than they despised strawberries and 
cream; and they smacked their lips both at the 
dish and the beauty whenever they saw either— 
but they were not to make it the sole thought of 
their lives, nor to forget that the solid roast beef 
of sense, cultivation and virtue were the main- 
stays of masculine appetite after all. The term 
Womanly Girl was intended to designate the poor 
creatures who disbelieved in woman sullrage and 
in woman's rights. 
praise the men were all so loud now-a-days, and 
whom they represented as the sole hope ot a dark 
and awful future. 

The lecturer next presented the argument in 
favor of giving the ballot to women. The poor 
creature whom the eulogists of weakness had set 
up for worship was a libel on her sex. The 
Yankee Girl, was the traditional one, with only 
the bright side exposed. The Western girl was 
this same Yankee girl enfranchised and growing 
where there was more room to grow than in New 
England, to wit, on the prairies. ‘‘ lhe Strong- 
minded Girl,’’ was simply perfection; courageous 
but not bold; firm but tender; willing tu die in 


| defense of her right to the ballot, but melting into 


tears at the tale of woe; intelligent; healthy; en- 
tirely great; altogether womanly ; a model to be 
imitated; « person to be respected; a creature to 
ove. 
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“A NEW VOLUME!--PREMIUMS! 


On the 4th of September, the first number of the | 


EIGHTH VOLUME of Tuk ComMMONWEALTH was is- 
sued. 


To induce a little extra work on the part of those who | 
| wish well to our journal, we offer the following 


PREMIUMS 
or new, subscribers for at least one year—to commence 
between September Ist and January Ist. 

To any person sending us the name of ONE SUB- 
SCRIBER, nef new nor hitherto on our list, WITH TRE 


CASN accompanying the same, (at the rate of $3 for a 


| city resident, or $2.50 for a country subscriber,) we will 


seud, postpaid, either of the following works :— 

Gates Ajar. By Miss E. Srvanr PuEcrs. 

Gates Wide Open. By Grorce Woop. 

Crede. By Kev. Prof. L. T. Towxsenn. 

Littie Women. Partl. By Miss L. M. Avcorr. 
Little Wenen. Part Il. By Miss LM. ALcorr, 
Hespital Sketches, by Miss Lovisa M. ALcort. 


| The Sabjection of Weman. By Jouxs Mitt 


The American Weman in Eurepe. By Mrs. 
8. R. Urpino 

Pietures from Prisen Life. By Hon. Gipron 
HAYNES. 

Mepsa. By Miss Jray Inagtow. 

Edelweiss. By BERrHoLp AUERBACH. 

Villa Eden, By Bexruolp AUERBACH. 

Recelicctions of onr Anti-Slavery Cenflict, 
By Sanur. J. May. 


W. Higa xsen, ‘ 
For TWO SUBSCRIBERS, eci/ker fico of the foregoing 
works; for THREE SUBSCRIRFRS, either three: and 
0 on 
This offer will remain open till the 31st of December, 
a¥P NO LONGER. 
" The long evenings are coming! Here are good books 
Will not each reader 
oh soluge? : é 
CHARLES W. SL 4CK, Publisher 


Mr. Sumner then turned to the consideration 
of caste as it existed in India, and where it had 
He de- 
| scribed the four castes, or classes, of that land 
and their total exclusiveness from each other. 
| The very word “‘caste’’ was derived from India 

and first found its way into modern tongues 
Passing from 
caste as it was found in India, he next spoke of it 
as it existed in America, with its divisions found- 
The belief, so generally enter- 
tained, that the white race was superior in origin 
| to the others, the speaker controverted by refer- 
He also quoted from 
| Humboldt and Agassiz to show that science re- 
| garded the human family as one in origin and one 


belief in a diverse origin of the races; and even if 
such a diversity could be shown, it would not im- 


| tan species, united by the common attributes of 


the same hopes, the same propensities, and the 


Atter further enlarging upon this idea, the 
speaker depicted in vivid colors the dangers 
which the idea of caste was bringing upon our) 
| country aud our government, and he closed with: t)at party feel safe in resisting its adoption. 


words of solemn warring and caution, mingled | y ee pink : 
: ae : | 0 impatient and 
| with hope and conviction that the saviag truth | When mutterings come from its impatie 


Miss Logan began with the statement that in: 
selecting the subjects of her lectures she had not , 8"Ty 
so much tried to find a popular topic as one upon , power is that of opposition to universal suffrage. 
In one case 
she had spoken aliogether of the theater for that! 
reason, though the subject interested few; in an- | 
other instance she had talked about ‘‘Varis,’’ al- 
though asa topic it was open to the same objec. 
tion; and now, she said, “1 undertake to lecture 
upon girls, because I am thoroughly acquainted | 
“Girls,”’ she said, ‘are my admira- | 
tion and my sorrow, my delight and my despair; | 
and in nothing do I take so deep an interest. And 
And here her former 
| difficulty disappeared, for every body is interested 
} 
' 


Girls were to be divided in the first place into 
the two grand divisions of “little girls” and “big ' 
Liule girls were usually reared as tender 
Girls 


while their’ 


Fashi-' 


That was the class in whose | 


— —r 


The Constitutional Amendment. 
The October elections settle the question as 
to the adoption of the fifteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States. We do not 
agree with some of our contemporaries, that the 
States can be already numbered that are assured 
to favor that measure. This assumes Ohio to be 
reliably Republican in her Legislature, and over- 
rules the want of formality in the case of Missou- 
ri, Indiana, Nevada, and perhaps one or two other 
-| States of the West. There are not enough Leg- 
-| islatures yet elected, that are reliable to vote for 
the amendment, in addition to thuse that have en- 
dorsed it, to complete the number necessary for 
its ratification. But its ratification is, notwith- | 
standing, tocome. There is nothing more prob- 
able in the politics of the fature—nothing to 
which all the signs of the day more indubitably 
point. The amendment is to be ratified, and to 
be ratified speedily. Weare brouglit to antici- 
pate this, because that a revolution should go as 
far as that in this country on the slavery question 
has gone, and then stop short of the single accom- | 
plishment needed to make it perfect and complete, 
is altogether improbable. We have gained so 
much before, and under circumstances so much 
more difficult than any that are now presented, 
.| that it implies a weak distrust of our cause and of 
the people to doubt of the comparatively auspi- 
cious future. 

There is little use, therefore, in resistance on 
the part of those who would obstruct this great 
national reform. While they may accomplish a 
momentary hindrance at one point, there are half- 
a-score of others which are likely to yield and 
lose them everything. Of the States whose rati- 
fication is now necessary, there are not more than 
four or five, at most, that have not been officially 
recorded for the amendment. We have no con- 
cern that others will fail to follow. It is a fact as 
singular as it ia gratifying, that the weakest po- 
sition taken by the Democratic party to-day is in 
its opposition to this amendment. There may be 
exceptions in one or two localities, such as Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and perhaps portions of Ohio; 
but through the North and the South alike, else- 
| where it is palpably the case that the amendment 
|is too popular with the people, or, at all events, 
| too threatening toward the Democracy, to make 


| being deprived of their company. 


| position than from any other cause. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


read the document. 


with whom he has plottel. 
cipher. 


opinions. 





—but they really didn’t care whether he express 
ed the views he did, or their opposites. 





So they let him alone. 


their contempt would let them. 


| dispirited leaders, as they have been coming so 
‘often of late, that old issues must be abandoned, 
,and the new state of affairs brought on by the 
| war be accepted, it means just this. The first 
feature of its pelicy that the purty feels it neces- 


to abandon in order to secure its return to | 





/them, more than to the other party. 


time since the rebellion opened. 


| We understand very well that this is not an hon- | 
est conviction of error and injustice in the Demo- | 
| cratic leaders. They are not meg whose sympa- | 
thies or whose consciences are easily affected. 
| Neither should we expect to affect their judgments 


be seen. 





.in a matter of expediency by reasoning as to the 
tight or wrong of their course. But they have 
sagacity enough to see that in adhering to their 
policy of refusing the suffrage to the colored 
men, they commit an error. Their brethren of 
the South have learned that the negro can nei- 
ther be kept down nor ignored as an element of 
political power. They have yielded, and instead 
of crushing out, they have attempted to concili- 
‘ate bim in many places. The victories they 
have won, and those they expect to win, they re- 
gard as the fruit of this policy. The South, 
therefore, is yielding—has in effect yielded—in 
her prejudice. The North must inevitably fol- 
low. It is actually becoming fashionable in Dem- 
ocratic circles to accept the situation to this ex- 
tent. The negro haters and despisers are now 
fast being looked upon as the fossils of the party 
—the men who by a prejudiced and dogged ad- 
herence to the policy of the past have kept it in a 
minority. Progress is all away from them. 
When Democrats get their faces toward the fu- 
ture and talk of coming victories under a new 
platform, the change they mean to indicate as | 


trayed. 


' 


constitution is certain. 


gacious Democrats, as a matter of policy. 


Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania 


and Wisconsin—twenty-seven in all. 





ceptance of new views as regards the suffrage. 
Such is the hopeful aspect of the Democratic 
party on this point. In surveying the political 
field this autumn, we have seen but une syinptom 
of danger as regards the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment. This arose from a fear that the 
Republican party might not carry the October 
elections. Democratic victories, even of a par- 
; tial character, would have revived the spirit of 
the Bourbons of the party; and, as there is no 
real desire for the adoption of the amendment on 
the part of any of its leaders further than it is 
, conceived to be a necessity, the wovement for it 
might have been stayed. So far from the Demo- | 8titutional quorum competent to act upon the mat- 
_crats succeeding, the Republicans have triumphed |ter- Rhode Island postponed acting on the 
| every where. They not only carry the elections, | amendmert because of some way in which its 
but in the act of carrying them they teach the | Provisions infringe upon her State constitution. 
Democrats anew the folly of clinging to old issues. | Ohio has just chosen a Legislature that contains a 
| They show them specially the advantage it would |9eminal Republican majority, but the men who 
| be to have this one out of the way. This seems make this were elected on a Democratic coiili- 
| to us to remove the last doubt as to the adoption | tion ticket against the regular party nominees. 
‘of the amendment, because it was the single It is probable that they may now be trusted, 
thing wanting to demonstrate such adoption to be | though the case would have been much more 
'as much the interest of the Democrats as the Re- | oubtful had the State voted the other way on 
publicans. We do not expect Northern Demo- the general issue, or the drift of public opinion 
'crats to advocate it now. We expect from them |#Ppeared to bein a different directioa. Excellent 
as are the prospects for the amendment’s adop- 
tion, it will be seen from this showing that it is 


| ostensible opposition. But beneath all is an un- 
| dertone of influence in its favor, and a sigh o: re- 
not yet within reach of demonstration by facts 
and figures. 


a telegraphically-transmitted copy, instead of the 
attested original. 








licf that itis in fair prospect of being svon well 
out of the way. Weare not sure that this may 
not furnish a vote or two in doubtful localities if 
we need it; at any rate, it will be likely to put on 
the right side the Republicans elected on the 
Democratic ticket in Ohio who huld the balance 
of power in her Legislature. It has already made 
Gov. Hoffinan in New York confirm a doubtful 
formality in favor of the amendment; it will pre- 
vent an over-rigid scrutiny beyond the substance 
of things in Misscuri and Nevada, if there be any 
danger of awkward results therefrom; and there 
is slight probability that the consciences of Indi- 
anians will be over sensitive as to what has been 
done in that State. While so large a share of the 
Democrats want this fifteenth amendment out of 
the way altogether, and while Republicans are so 
constantly winning victories in its favor, it is 
only folly to make a fuss over it of any kind, and 
our shrewder friends of the opposition are begin- 
ning to see it. ° 


A. Jonnson’s Position AnD Prosrects.—We 
grieve to say that at the present time of writing, 
the star of the sage of Greenville is passing under 
a cloud and that there are portentous indications 
that it may be permanently eclipsed. The result 
is to us a disappointment. We had fully made 
up our mind that the Democracy were to start 
him on his course again in the capacity of a Sen- 
ator. The prospect under this did not seem an 
altogether pleasant one at first; but we endeav- 
ored to consider it philosophically, and had been 
in a great measure successful in becoming recon- 
ciled thereto. Some might think ita grievous dis- 
grace to the country; but, as the country had 
| stood several such in his persun, and had survived 
| them, there was reason to believe tiat this would 
| not seriously afflict her. The State of Tennessee, 
'too, could hardly be much injured; for had she 
!not Brownlow, and Brownlow and Johnson, 
“Twin cherries on one stem,” 
| would blend so charmingly that’ the addition of 
| the one was but the intensification of the other, 
} and the State so in love with such beauties, could 
hardly to be expected to have too much of either 

















| 
j 
| 


The State Election. 


The political campaign preceding the election 
of State officers this autumn, in Massachusetts, is 
| crowded into the smallest possible space in its ac- 
| tive features. It is scarcely more than a week 
/ since nominations for County, Council and Sena- 
| torial positions began to be made; these are not 
| yet completed, and nearly the entire lower house 
| of the Legislature is to be nominated next week 
Previously less had been said on political topics 
| in the press and among the people even than usu- 
‘al. The campaign was made short because it was | 8 little occasionally as well as the rest of us. The 
| so quiet, and except the local excitements ucca- | divine Fight of going to sleep is not denied, and if 
_sioned by the minor contests for office, there ap- they are roguishly inclined, it would be easy 
‘pears no prospect of much ruffling this calm in j enough for them to get up a little more active di- 
, version by poking a pole into Johnson judiciously. 


i the future. 
The Republican State ticket is, every one con- | The prospect was really beginning to look pleas- 
/antto us, when there comes over the wires a mes- 


| cedes, to be elected, and by a majority, most ob- ab 
| servers think, not much below the average of late , $#8¢ to the effect that Johnson is in danger of not 
|years. The cpposition to Gov. Claflin that indi- | being elected, after all. This is almost too bad} 

It is making us seriously unhappy in a way alto- 


'viduale at one time threatened has assumed no f 2 
‘proportions in the least degree formidable, and | gether unexpected. We would protest against it, 
if it would du any good. Indeed, we are strong- 


‘some of those who were expected to engage : 
ly tempted to telegraph to Tennessee in remon- 


in it are now his supporters. The Democrats 
have made no demonstration that indicates that Stance. Etheridge, Peyton, Cooper, Brown, 
|Nelson, none of them will answer. We want 


they have either heart or hope iv the campaign. : : 

The yenomination of Mr. John Quincy Adams | °° A. J.—the original Alderman—the Simon- 
as their candidate for Governor fell dead upon | Pare swinger round of the circle. If Tennessze 
the nants sal the 1 He . th has any bowels, she will not deprive us and an 
i aie people. Me creates no enthu- | expectant people uf such an inestimable anticipa- 

, Siasm with the one class, and he has no attrac- | tion. The matter is still in doubt, and we yet! 
tion whatever for the other. If the time was, | cling to the hope that is left to us. 


| that, if the Democrats could stand Johnson, we of 
‘the Republicans could. In a partisan aspect, 
| we don’t know whom they would prefer. It the 
| Democrats want to duplicate Garret Davis, no- 
body will be punished except the other members 
lof the Senate, and these ought to be chastened 





| when this young man’s name was one to conjure 
‘with, it has clearly passed away altogether. 
' There may be uneasy and fishy individuals, 

nominally Republicans, who will vote for him— 
‘men who love their liquor more than they love 
: principle, or are more concerned about their per- 
, sonal ambition than the success of the organiza- 
| tion with which they are ostensibly connected. 
; But there are few of them, and they would have 
gone over to the enemy, any way, at the earliest 
| moment that he bribed their appetites, or lured 
, theirselfishness. The Republican party is strong- 
| er without than with them, and we do not regret 


A full vote would give in Massachusetts the 
| largest Republican majority of any State in the 
. Union this year, as in most others. We are likely 
| enough to have it as itis. If we do not, it will 
'be more from the absence of the incentive of op- 


Tennessee Poxitics.—The Message of Gov. 
' Senter, of Tennessee, is praised for containing 
| soundly loyal and Republican doctrine. Itis very 
| likely well enough in this respect, though we con- 
| fess we had not interest enough in the subject to 
It is of very small conse- 
| quence to anybody what Gov. Senter’s views are. 
He sold his State, his party, and himself, into the 
| hands of their worst enemies. For his own sale, 
| he got a consideration in being elected Governor, 
which places him in a position to covperate also 
in certain schemes by which the State treasury is 
to be robbed for the benefit of himself and those 
Beyond this, he isa 
The Democrats have no further use for 
him, and little interest either in the man or his 
They could have probably prevented 
his taking the ground he has taken in his mes- 
sage, if they had thought it worth while so to do 


They 
don’t propose to take him into their own party. 
That is full enough—at least of leaders--already. 
He was at liberty to do 
what he chose, and he chose to make a feeble at- 
tempt to get back from his new allies, who had 
treated him with indifference, to his old ones, if 
It probably will 
not, for there is nothing personally attractive 
about the man, and he is clearly of no use to 
In the 
| meantime, the Democrats have entered into and 
possess the State more completely than at any 
They are show- 
| ing a disposition to have their full way with her 
| interests and her people. Whether before they 
get through with these they will have made a 
rope long enough to hang themselves remairs to 
We have not much hope of this kind. 
Republicanism there has been ruined by its lead- 
ers, and till a better class of men rise up to direct 
it, the party will be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water to its old foe into whose hands it is be- 


Tre Strate LEGISLATURES AND THE ConsTi- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENT.—We have in another 
column expressed the conviction that the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the United States 
This is based on the fact 
of the entire union of the Republican party in its 
favor, and the inclination towards it of more sa- 
The 
Journal gives the following list of States that have 
either recorded their ratification, or else chosen 
Republican: Legislatures which are reasonably 
sure to ratify within the year to come, viz: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
’ 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Nébraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New York, Virginia, West Virginia 
Assuming 
all of these to be certain for the amendment, but | 
being first called for and most essential is the ac- |9ne State more would be needed, which it is 
| thought may be found in Mississippi or Texas, | thy with her audience—a good thing forher. She 
‘both of which States are anxious to participate in ‘has a strong and well-modulated voice, a good 
| national legislation again on such conditions. | carriage, ease of manner, and entire self-reliance. 
The fact about the action of the above twenty- , One in listening to her cannot divest himself from 
seven States is, however, that the ratifications | the idea that she is in comedy on the stage, so 
of two of them—Missouri and Nevada—are in- 
formal, the amendment having been ratified from | 


Tn the case of another—Indi- | ¢ 
ana—its legality is questioned, the Democratic , "8 town to visit, could not be had than Thursday 


; members of one branch of the Legislature having 
/resigned their seats ani refused to participate, | i" Private carriages or by rail one hundred and 
' leaving that body, as it is alleged, without a con- twelve delegates from thirty-eight towns, to dem- 


‘the votes for George M. Brooks, to be sure! 


| cae. Then looked at politically, too, we had felt , 


‘mous is gladly passed. 


exhibited in bringing Gen. J. B. Magruder t 
Boston to lecture ostensibly on ‘‘Maximilian, 


he was and is, he could stand before them an 


George B. McClellan, while, just to temper th 
edge of his audacity, he offered a few encomium 
of Gen. Grant. It was fully as bad as the Salis 


der is a man of good personal appearance, with 
deal of the old style of soldier. 


kers. 
est and forcible, but somewhat monotonous. 
spoke for the Union course, on Monday evenin 
last. 


the Boston Lyceum course, gave his well-heralde 
lecture, ‘‘The Comedy of the Boarding-House. 


appreciative listeners was very entertaining, bein 
full of satire and anecdote upon the follies an 


the close. 


~ | venience, not one in ahundred, probably, of thos 


and well shaded his thought with serious or lig! 
discourse. 
frage and other progressive causes. 


a portion of the roof, removing one whole sky 
light. 
supply of old coats, shawls, etc., for protectio 
from the blasts which sweep through the hall.) 


on her recent visit to the Adirondacks. 


tion. 


John Brown’s old home, which she visited. 
Mr. Sumner, with stately form and sonorou 


fluence, in Music Hall, on Thursday evening, ap 
propriately opened the Bay State course. 
theme, appropriately again, was ‘“Caste,’’ whicl 
of course was treated exhaustively and ably. I 


be heard often and widely through the country 


gradual unfolding of his great argument. 
arare treat thus to hear him. 
universal delight. 


evening, at the Temple, to hear about ‘Girls.’ 
The lady gave a bright, witty, saucy and some 





spring, and seemed natural and entirely in sympa 


wholly conventional is her manner. 


THe SEVENTH CONGRESSIONAL District. — | 
| 


A more brilliant Octuber day, or a more charm. 


last in old Concord. Thither wended their way 


j onstrate ‘‘the solid sense’’ of the old blood-stained 
| district as to the fitness of sundry men to repre- 
,Sentits yeomanry and manufacturers, and to re- 
| pudiate the insinuation that the wealth of a par- 
| ticular candidate could buy a seat in Congress. 
| Early in the day certain lobby-members, who 
| work for pay, and whose countenances are dis- 
agreeably familiar about the State House, were on 
| hand to pour into the ear of unsophisticated hon- 
esty the cajoleries by which they sought favor for 
| their employer. It was hard work, however, and 
recourse was soon had to the most unblushing 
| statements as to who was supporting their candi- 
| date and as to his aggregate strength. Senator 
Wilson, a delegate from Natick, was unanimously 
| borne to the chair, and made an inspiring speech. 
| Then the customary committees on organization 
‘and credentials, and the speedy laying upon the 
‘table of a protest against certain Lowell delegates 
in the pill-and-pectoral interest — as though the 
‘Convention was conscious of its strength, and 
cared nothing for any dozen tainte:] participants. 
Informally the sense of the Convention was taken 
—the delegates passing before the desk, in sight 
of all, and depositing their ballots as the towns 
were called off alphabetically. ‘“Acton,’’ “Ash- 
by,” “Ashland,” ‘“Boxboro,” “Brighton,” ‘ Car- 
and so on, in turn—how they do throw in 


lisle,”’ 


is all right! The district is unpurchasable, and 
the renown of the representation is maintained. 
The dishonored wards of Lowell get applause 
from the hirelings in the rear as their delegates 


‘go up, but the honeat men of all the other region 


need no such stimulus to fortify their doing. 
With breathless interest the advent of the tellera 
is awaited. 
M. Brooks 42, James C. Ayer 27, Joshua N. 
Marshall 13, Francis M. Johnson 9, Daniel S. 
Richardson 8, other good men togethe: 13—when 
the hall rings with plaudits from the hard-handed 


and honest-hearted delegates — the friends of \ Crane who wrung the neck of the Fox. 


Brooks at his great success, and the friends of the 
minority candidates, save one, that so deserving 
a man leads so handsomely. Speedily a formal 
ballot follows, with 112 votes, and 57 for a choice; 
Brooks polls 69, Ayer 27, Marshall 12, and all 
others 3. It is done!—done quickly, and done 
well, and again tumultuous cheers ring through 
the hall. A motion to make the choice unani- 
The little man is brought 
in—dark, unimpassioned, modest, self-reliant. He 
is introduced to the brawny chairman, who looks 
as though he would lift him up as a babe, but 
does not, but, rather, gracefully presents Lim to 
the audience. ll listen for his first words—they 
are firm, sonorous, sincere and well-chosen. He 
alludes briefly to the cause of the vacancy, proud- 


‘ly to the renown of the district, and modestly to 


his own preferment; he quietly accepts the honor 


‘ conferred, and then rapidly glances at the national 


situation. Every word tells; and as he closes 
the comments and the applause say “The right 
man has been selected!’’ while the veuerable 
Bronson Alcott gives lis benediction in a coun- 
tenance all radiant with smiles. 

George M. Brooks is the son of Nathan and 
Mary M. Brooks, and is a native of Concord, | 
about forty-eight years of age. His father was 


Tue Lecture Seasox.—A very bad taste was 


but really to show toour people that, rebel though 


glorify Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson and 


bury Beach people inviting Robert E. Lee to their 
annual festivity. While we have no vindictive- 
ness towards any of the fallen chiefs of the rebel- 
lion, we do think something is due to the loyal. 
sentiment of the country in not elevating these 
personages to distinction, at least until the wounds 
of our boys are thoroughly healed. Gen. Magru- 


He is full six feet | the Concord Savings Bank and the Insurance 
in height, with a complexion of a decidedly ruddy | Company, and many another charitable and phi- 
hue, and wears a black moustache and side whis- | lanthropic enterprise. Ile has served in the Legis- 
His style of speaking was confident, earn- | lature most creditably; and when we add that he 
He | 


On Tuesday evening, Mr. Josiah P. Quincy, in 


The title misled many cheerful people, who went 
expecting the speaker to “put in a good many 
funny stories, and make them all laugh,’’ as they , 
found that the lecture had a broader and higher 
significance, dealing with social life, which was | 
the “boarding-house”’ meant, while all of us were | 
the actorsin the comedy. Thediscourse to many | 


customs of the time, and touched with humor and 
wit; so that the audience were kept interested to | 
It is a singular incident that though | 
Mr. Quincy is afflicted with stammering in ordi- | 
nary speech, on the platform he so controls this 
defect as almost entirely to overcome its incon- 


listening to him, being aware of his infirmity. | 
He spoke without notes, was entirely at home, | 


He had a good word fur woman-suf- 
(By the way, | 
the janitor of the ‘Tremont Temple ventilates the 
lecture-hall on the Coliseum plan—by taking off 


Visitors in future should take a plentiful 


The venerable Mercantile Library—the oldest 
existing lecture promoter—initiated its course of | 
independent lectures on Wednesday evening by 
an address from Miss Kate Field, who discoursed 
In com- 
pany with three other ladies, Miss Field passed 
several weeks in the woods, and her experience 
therein she related with great piquancy and zest. 
It was really a very bright and enjoyable descrip- 
She gave a picturesque description of the 
ascent of Blue Mountain, and a touching one of 


voice, surrounded by leaders of thought and in- 


His 


is u magnificent oration, and we are glad it is to 
Mr. Sumner never appeared tu better advantage. 
He was perféctly familiar with his theme, had no 
recourse to his notes except for exact quotation, 
and with ease and grace and the rich music of his 
voice kept his audience in intense interest for the 
It was 
The discourse gave 
Miss Olive Logan had a full house Thursday 


what ‘‘stagy’’ lecture, which was well received. 
She evidently has got over her ‘‘pet” of last 


It | 


Their story is told quickly —George | 


| most delightful picture to leisurely contemplate. 


' ous illness. 


‘them for polygamy and the nullification of tLe; the treaty-making power! 


at the recent ratification meeting, want to know 
when their services are to begin. 

If there were any doubt that Gen. Butler isa 
hard hitter, the squirming which is still spasmod- 


an anti-slavery Whig of the olden time, and was 
o | once acandidate for Congress, but unsuccessful- 
” | ly, against William Parmenter. His mother was 
one of the saints of the anti-slavery cause—among 
d | other good deeds taking the fugitive Shadrach 
under her wing when he escaped from Boston 
e | court-house and hiding him from his pursuers in 
s | aneighboring dweiling. Attorney-General Hoar 
- | is the husband of a half-sister, and his own wife 
is the sister of the noble Col. Prescott, who hon- 
ored Concord by laying down his life during the 
late war. So Mr. Brooks comes from good stock 
and has grand surroundings. He is a lawyer by 
profession—one of the first of the county—keep- 
ing a conscience always—and the successor to the 
excellent practice left by Judge Hoar when he 
He is also identified with 





took to tilt against him last autumn would settle 
the point. 

The sympathies of all the newspaper men will 
go with Mr. William B. Smart, of the Post, in the 
recent loss of his wife. She was a most estima- 
ble woman, and a happy home is deeply saddened 
by her death. 

The secret of the success of Chicago newspa- 
pers is said to lie in the fact that every man and 
woman in the town takes every paper, for fear a 
divorce notice in which they are interested may 
be published and they not find it out. 

The spiritualists of this city and vicinity had a 
fine convocation at the the Tremont Temple on 
Wednesday, when Prof. Denton and Mrs. ‘Tap- 
pan, with others, made addresses, and the chil- 
dren’s progressive lyceum was delineated. 

The peace jubilee concerts realized $290,270.- 
33, and the expenses were $283,388.29, leaving a 
balance of $5882.04, which was added to Mr. Gil- 
more’s testimonial, making that gift $39,028.04. 
Well done, gentlemen of the executive committee! 

The October elections show that the adminis- 
tration has lost nothing since March; and we do 
not now see how it is possible fur the Democracy 
to rally before the fall of 1871. Grant is certainly 
a remarkable success, and has given us the politi- 
cal peace he promised. 

The New York Republican State ticket, in its 
legislative portions, has been purified of nearly all 
the corruptionists that disgraced the party and 
the State in the schemes of last winter. This is 
the most encouraging symptom that we have had 
from that State for years. 





a | went upon the bench. 


has lifted neither finger nor voice to secure this 
nomination, all must join us in saying he is preém- 
inently worthy to be tested in the higher sphere 
of political life to which his merit and his friends’ 
d | partiality have elevated him. And so we say, A 
’? | splendid success to George M. Brooks! 


} 
g | 


Presipent Exvior’s Inaucuration, at Cam- 
' bridge, on Tuesday, was an occasion of especial 
interest in this vicinity, for the reason largely, 
| among others, that it was understood to begin a 
| new era in the history of Harvard University to 
a great extent, in the character of its studies and 
its general policy with regard to education. The 
a | opening address of the new and youthful head of 

this venerable institution was excellently re- 
ceived, and awakens commendation on all hands. 
It is progressive enough to indicate that its au- 
| thor is prepared to give a favorable consideration 


ita 
°o 


| to what is urged by those who have adopted the 
ideas of the more advanced school of educators, 
and yet sufficiently cautious and conservative in 
laying down its positions not to alarm those whose 
His treatment 
| of topics on which there are diverse opinions, in- 
deed, strikes us as admirable, combining frankness 
of statement with a judicious practicality in posi- 
| tion, that is a credit to his own judgment, and 
auspicious of good results for his administration 


men who do their duty to society so far as to be 
i . Wer av c : 2 ee 
. | in the future e regret that we have room for interested in politics. It says that next to the 


but one or two extracts from this excellent ad- ministry of the Christian religion there is no no- 


dress. Speaking of the different TInee 20-0 the bler profession than that of the politician. 
character of studies to be pursued, President Eli- 
: ot said :— 
| The university believes in the thorough study 
| of language. It contends for all languages, Ori- 
ental, Greek, Latin, Romance, German, and es- 
pecially for the mother tongue; seeing in them all 
one institution, one history, one means of disci- 
pline, one department of learning. The univer- 
sity recognizes the natural and physical sciences 
as indispensable branches of education; but it 
would have science taught in a rational way, ob- 
jects and instruments in hband—not from books 
merely, not through the memory chiefly, but by 
the seeing eye and the infurming fingers. Histo- 
ry, mental, moral and political philosophy, cannot 
be taught from books alone; but must be vivified 
and illustrated by teachers of active, comprehen- 
sive and judicial mind. ‘To learn by rote a list of 
dates is not to study history. Mr. Emerson says 
- | that history is biography. In a deep sense this is 
true. Certainly, the best way to impart the facts 
of history to the young is through the quick in- 
terest they take in the lives of the menand women 
{| who fill great historical scenes or epitomize 
epochs. Philosophical subjects should never be 
taught with authority. They are not established 
sciences; they are full of disputed matters and 
open questions and bottomless speculations. 

In his ideas upon the subject of the education 
of women, while President Eliot does not take 
such decided ground as some of us might desire, 
he yet puts his fuot on and crushes out a good 
deal of obstructive nonsense in an effective man- 
ner, and gives an indication of his receptive spirit 
towards the light that is coming upon this point 
that is unmistakable. He says:— f: 

The attitude of the University in the prevailing-| i9© the oldest of the family, is sixty-nine years 
- | discussions touching the education and fit employ-, old; was betrothed early in youth to a very 
mente, of —— sar eh Ba irae | brilliant young scholar, who is still remembered 

merica is the natural arena for these debates, | __p - ne ae 3 
for here the female sex has a better past and a) Feehee chungpiee: aes a _ - 
better present than elsewhere. Americans, as a | }aving been lost at sea, Miss Beecher has since 
rule, hate disabilities of all sorts, whether relig- | 
ious, political, or social. Equality between the 
sexes without privilege or oppression on either 
side, is the happy custom of American homes. 


a. Richmond newspaper having stated by mis- 
take that Secretary Boutwell had purchased 5$6,- 
000,000 worth of ‘‘bones,’’ instead of “bonds,” the 
Secretary received a letter from a dealer asking 
in good faith what was being paid for bones in 
bulk, as he had a large amount on hand! 


| 


e | 
| disposition is to advance slowly. 


it 


The Hartford Courant has a manly article di- 
rected at those who adopt the cant of sneering at 


n 





Kate Field’s exploit of shooting a deer looks 
rather loud onits face. Old Adirondack frequent- 
ers say that the act of shooting takes not much 
more skill than to hit a barn-door at ten paces. 
The strategy is in starting up and driving the 
deer, and the guides of that region are the real 
huntsmen. 





An infliction of ‘‘the days that are no more”’ is 

vividly brought to mind in the following first-rate 
notice: Ossian E. Dodge, once noted as the per. 
petrator of some of the most abominable con- 
certs ever inflicted upon a defenseless people, 
is now Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
at St. Paul, Minn. 
Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, says that 
Canada is the most old-fashioned new country 
probably to be found anywhere. It is a collection 
of people without a nationality az the germ of na- 
tional idea. What this republic might have been 
without New England, Canada is. It is a land 
without a history. 
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The toadying to, and cheering of, the rebel Gen. 
Magruder by the Cadets and their chaplain, at 
their recent anniversary, was worthy of the most 
sublimated snobbery that ever excited the deri- 
sion of the public. It was only the nucleus of the 
‘“‘seedcake regiment” that could put their noses 
so deep in the dirt. 





The Beecher item of the week is that Cather- 


, 


remained single in consequence. 





It is a disgrace that two large and usually quiet 
Republican wards in Boston should be turned top- 
While this great discussion is going on, it is the | sy-turvy for a week to promote the ambitious de- 
duty of the University to maintain a cautious and | sire for office of the leader of the Temple place 
expectant policy. The corporation will not re- | ; eae a 
ceive women as students into the college proper, | @¢tet liquor organization. We need the “Craw- 
| nor into any school whose discipline requires res- | ford county system’’ in our politics to keep out 
idence near the school. ‘The difficulties involved | political bummers and their unnaturalized allies. 
| in a common residence of hundreds of young men | 

and women of immature character and marriage- | 
able age are very grave. ‘The necessary police 
regulations are exceedingly burdensome. The 
corporation are not influenced to thia decision, | 
however, by any crude notions about the innate | 
capasities otf women. The world knows next to 
nothing about the natural mental capacities of the 
female sex. Only after generations of civil free- 
dom and social equality will it be possible to ob- 
tain the data necessary for an adequate discussion 
| of woman’s natural tendencies, tastes and capabil-| A correspondent of the New York Mui writes 
ities. Again, the corporation do not find it neces- | o¢ Mr. Redpath’s coming debates on the Woman 
sary to entertain a confident opinion upon the fit- Ritiiccn Sea REG 
ness or unfitness of women for professional pur- | uffrage question: “Haven wields the finest 
suits. It is not the business of the University to | blade, while Fulton isa Boanarges with a mace 
ae this Pat — Poe this een the | or battle-axe. Haven is red-headed and nervous- 
Jniversity does not undertake to protect thecom- | er Eat x, : : su 
munity ails incompetent nereaee ministers or | meregsnnll Fulton ” dark-haired and bilious. 
doctors. ‘he community must protect itself by | Te Methodist is a radical, so is the Baptist, but 
refusing to employ such. Practical, not theoreti- | his radicalism is towards reiiction.” 

cal, considerations determine the policy of the | The arri te 

University. Upon a matter concerning which; * "© arrival of Father Hyacinthe to our shores 
| prejudices are deep, and opinion inflammable, and | is the nearest thing to a sensation of its kind that 
} seen pep ~~ one course is —sS | the American people have had this year. The 

justifiable, when such great interests are at stake | y, 4 ‘; ’ a“ G . 
Seat of cautious and well-considered experiment. | Now York City Conncil fights shy of him, of 

course; only the most orthodox Romanists will 


| The practical problem is to devise a safe, prom- | i 

ising and instructive experiment. Such an ex. | answer its requirements. The evangelical sects 
periment the aegis Ley Bevan! to try in}|in this city were more impulsive, but they pru- 

r > -2 > a i > i : 

sic Sy pinylanrs ne ie tee dently paused before becoming too far committed. 
| courses the University offers to young women 
| who have been to good schools, as many years as 
' they wish of liberal culture in studies which have 
| no direct professional value, to be sure, but which 

enrich and enlarge both intellect and character. 
| The University hopes thus to contribute to the 
' intellectual emancipation of women. It hopes to 

prepare some women better than they would oth- 
! erwise have been prepared for the profession of 
| teaching, the one learned profession to which wo- 
| men have already acquired a clear title. It hopes 
| that the proffer of this higher instruction will 
| have some reflex influence upon schools for girls 
| —to discourage superficiality, and to promote 
| substantial education. 











Lowell was the scene of the mostanimated cau- 
cus contest ever had there, on Monday evening, 
when Dr. Ayer and Messrs. Richardson and Mar- 
shall contended for her delegation to the Congres- 
sional nominating convention. Dr. Ayer was 
just half successful, but he doubled in the num- 
ber of those he secured the achievement of either 
of his rivals. 











Rev. L. A. Grimes appreciated the kindness of 
his fellow-citizens on Monday night, in the pre- 
sentation to him of a group of statuary, from the 
hands of Miss Edmonia Lewis, representing the 
thanksgiving of emancipated slaves. Rev. R. C. 
Waterston presided, and Rev. Messrs. Haven and 
Neale, and William Craft, made addresses. 
Good music and the John Brown song accompa- 
nied the exercises. 

Thanksgiving has been appointed at an in- 
convenient time this year, and will interfere with 
many arrangements that were made with a. view 
i. ' to its being a week later. It is the President, 

/not the Governor, who is at fault. The former 
The flower of the (Romish) flock —Hyacinthe. Soopnati — — a eee (Bes 
we coul!n’t stand outside the general table, and 


-— Punch. 
Gov. Claflin has done the best thing in bringin 
Sa ere Saas ; gus 
Bierstadt’s “Among the Sierra Nevadas” is @ | jt Jine with our sisters. 











~ BRIEF NOTES. 


A call has been issued, signed by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Julia Ward Howe, George Wiliam 
Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, Gerrit Smith, and 
eighty-three others, inviting State organizations 

The latest New York joke about the gold curner , in behalf of woman's suffrage to be représented 
is that after the great gold conspiracy burst, Jay lina delegate Convention at Cleveland, November 
Gould was for three days a non est man. 24th and 25th, the delegates not to exceed the 

The many friends of Mr. Uniac, the eloquent number of the Congressional delegation from each 
temperance and political speaker, will regret to State represented. 
hear of his death Thursday evening, after a seri-; Goldwin Smith is still befogging the average 
English mind with his ignorance of American 

It was a brave and proper speech that Vice- | affairs. His last suggestion is that there is fear 

President Colfax made to the Mormons rebuking | of Canadian annexation while the Senate usurr)g 
He thinks, too, me- 
| chanical invention in this country is gradually 
raising the laborer from the level of a horse or an 
ox to that of the guider of a machine! Bright 
boy, that Goldwin! He had better run "iome. 
He will soun be missed, if he is not now. 


The old fable was reversed in the fifth Suffoik 
cenatorial district the other night —it was the 


laws on the subject. 

Rev. R. C. Waterston has accepted an invita- 
tion of the English High School Association to de- 
liver an address upon the life and character of 


Mr. Thomas Sherwin. 
It was thirty-four years ago Thursday that the 


‘‘gentlemen of property and standing’”’ in Boston 
mobbed Mr. Garrison and the Femaie Anti-Sla- 
very Society. That riot made anti-slavery men 
‘of a good many who before were indifferent to 
the cause. It isa singular fact that upwards of 
two hundred of the signers of the anti-abolition 
meeting at Faneuil Hall which led to that rict 
were remonstrants againet the removal of Judge 


Loring in 1854, twenty years after. They h 
not all died out yet. ~~ 


Horace Greeley is magnanimously suggesting 
to New York State voters who read the Tribune 
that they can scratcli his name from their tickets 
at the coming State election. 

Som. body has been whispering to a New York 
editor that it is possible Gen. Butler may be suc- 
ceeded in Congress by Ben. Perley Poore. A 
much worse thing wight happen. 

The twa reporters engaged to take down the 
doings of the Democracy outside of Faneuil Hall, ' 


ically exhibited on the part of those who under- .~ 
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Mr. Lew. Campbell, who has just been elected | 
to the Ohio Senate as a Democrat, is the same 
man who came to Boston with Henry Wilson 
and Judge Allen after the Philadelphia Whig | 
vention of 1648, and addressed the first Free- | 
Soil meeting in Tremont Temple. Know-Noth-, 
ingism first began to demoralize him, and disap- 
pointed ambition completed the work. The most | 
active agent of all, however, was rum. All prin- | 
ciples—political as well as moral—that are good 
ones, yield to this destroying curse. 

While John Hancock was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Rachel Whall was hung in this city for 
highway robbery. Her offense consisted in| 
twitching from the hand of another female a bon- | 
net, worth, perhaps, seventy-five cents, and run- 
ning off with it. The most urgent applications 
for her pardon were unsuccessful. The Gover- 
nor, it is charitable to believe, acted from a sense 
of duty, thinking it best for the community that | 
the laws of the land, however frightfully severe, | 
while they were laws, should be executed. 





The Maine people are kept in suspense as re- 
gards the successor to Secretary Fessenden. | 
This is said to be because Gov. Chamberlain 
wants the place himself, and fears to make a move | 
that may help the prospect of some one of his ri- 
vals. Gov. Chamberlain is one of the very few 
eloquent men that Maine has produced in this | 
generation, but he is not one of her ablest citizens 
tried by the standard of sound judgment and ap- | 
titude for practical affairs. The State can find a/ 
better Senator in either Gov. Washburn, Gov. | 
Morrill or Gen. Shepley. 

The S. O. L. manifesto with regard to the 
State election which appeared on Monday, rec- | 
ommends to the voters of the State the support of | 
a portion of the tickets of both political parties. | 


. While it does not support Gov. Claflin, a 
ee * } 
* justice to his position, and we do not see how any | 


anti-prohibition Republican who reads it need | 
feel called upon under ite reasoning to withhold his | 
vote from the Governo’. The order, it ia said, | 
numbers about forty thousand voters in the State. | 
Locally it recommends the sustaining of Republi- 
can candidates who are opposed to the present law. 

Father [yacinthe is thus photographed by a 
New Yorker who has seen him: ‘‘Father Hya- 
cinthe was fuund to be a short, thick manu of five 
feet five, with short, crisp, black hair, retreating 
from his forehead. His face was florid with the 
hues of health, and his teeth brilliantly white. 
His nose was aquiline, but rather small in propor- | 
tion to his fully rounded visage, and his eye wore 
the introspective aspect, frequent among those | 
who have experienced strong stirrings of the spir- | 
it. His age appeared to be forty. He was in | 
citizen’s dress, and completely in black. 
upon his tonsured crown has grown again.” 


The hair | 


| 
Mr. L. Prang has just published one of his | 
highest grade of chromos. It is a copy of De | 
Haas’s well-known “Sunset on the Coast,” and | 
reproduces with rare fidelity the fine points of | 
that admirable picture. The brilliant light which | 
is thrown on it from the lurid rays of the deacend- | 
ing sun is brought out in this chromo with the | 
finest effect. It irradiates and illumines the pic- | 
ture, and imparts to its acceasories an aspect of | 
grandeur which impresses every beholder at once. 
‘The sea, so difficult to fitly represent in its dis- | 
turbed state, is one of the best points too in this | 
work of art, and the rocks on the shore, with the 
cliff on the right and the vessel stranded by tie 
storm, are not only faithful to nature, but heighten | 
to a rare degree the picturesque effects of this re- 
markable production. | 
Judge Abbott, in his Faneuil Hall speech of | 
Wednesday, sneeringly alluded to Secretary | 
Boutwell as the “distinguished statesman from | 
Groton.’’ This style of remark comes with es- | 
pecially ill-grace from such a source. Secretary | 
Boutwell has made a reputation more rapidly 
since he entered Congress than any man now in 
public life, and has won distinction which reflects | 
the highest credit upon himself and his State. | 
Judge Abbott is about the Jast man who can afford 
to disparage him; for in so doing he palpably in- | 
Yites criticism as to his own claims to reputation. | 
His rudeness and injustice remove any scruple 
that we might have had as to saying the truth | 
about this, which is, that it is the universal senti- | 
ment among his associates at the bar and those | 
alike who act with und against him in politics in | 
the State, that both as a lawyer and politician he | 
is greatly the inferior of men who make much 
less pretension. 
The Democratic gathering at Faneuil Hall on | 


mos . , | 
Wednesday was a fair representation of the party | 


in point of numbers, though much less large than 
had been hoped and provided for. J. D. Ball | 
presided, and did his best, and overdid what 
would have been better, in opening the meeting. | 
Mr. J. Q. Adams was then brought out, and made 
a characteristically ingenious address, having a | 
good many weak points in it, yet with strong 
ones enough to make it plausible to his hearers, | 
J. G. Abbot followed, and talked vehemently, | 
but loosely and thivly, as is his wont. The De- | 
mocracy became badly reduced when it was com- | 
pelled to fall back on him for effective speaking. 
Charles Levi Woodbury came next, and spoke 
with more substance, but ina severely partisan 
strain, and the two young Irish orators who are 
competing for a nomination to the Senate in the 
Sixth Suffolk District had next an opportunity to 
display their skill in oratory, respectively. They 
are rather bright fellows, both of them. | 


er) 


John F. Lewis and John W. Johnson have | 


been elected U. S. Senators on the conservative 
ticket in the Virginia Legislature. They are new | 
men to most people out of the State. The Hart- | 
ford Courant, in which we suppose Gen. Hawley 
to be speaking in this instance, says of them:— 

Mr. Lewis is a native of Rockingham, and fifty 
years old. He was a member of the secession 
convention, but voted against and refused to sign 
the ordinance of secession, and remained a Union 
man through the war. He was Secretary of 
State under the Pierpont State government. Mr. | 
Joh eon is also a native of Virginia, a nephew of 
Joseph E. Johnson, a lawyer by profession, a 
Union man through the war, and was appointed 
judge of the Washington county circuit court by 
General Canby. Mr. Lewis we know personally ; 
if Mr. Jolson is an equally sound, judicious, 
trie-hearted Union man,: Virginia did an excel: | 
lent day's work on Tuesday. If the so called 
“conservative” party throughout the South would 
send to Congress men as heartily in accord with 
the general purposes of the Republican party as 
Mr. Lewis, copperhead Democracy will get no 
comfort from them. 


The school-commitiee of Boston on Tuesday 
gave a sitting to six contestants for the position of 
head master of the English High School.  Thir- 
ty questions had been prepared, which each can- | 
didate was to answer in the absence of the others. | 
Prof. George H. Howison, of the Washington 
University, St. Louis, led in the fullness, aptness 
and precision of his responses, and gained accord- 
ingly the first nomination for the vacancy. 
George W. Minns, of Boston, and Edwin P. Sea- 
ver, of Cambridge, came in their order next in 
excellence, bearing themselves most creditably. 
Then the three others were adopted as candidates 
inalump. But Prof. Howison may not get the 
position to which the examiuation entides him; 
for, with true Boston narrowness, Dr. M. M. 
Saugders, one of the committee, inquired of him 
what his re/igion was. The Professor answered 
as politely as he could that his peculiar theologi- 
cal faith did not seem to him to constitute a merit 
or defect in his discipline or teaching of mathe- 
matical branches, and moreover the inquiry was 
not included in the thirty interrogatories to which 
he had been subjected with the other contestants. 
This did not seem to be satisfactory to Dr. San- 
ders, who declared he should do all be could to 
defeat: his election by the Board! The rallying 
now seems to be on Mr. Seaver, and as he is evi- 


dently the candidate of those who know how to far as that point, which is twepty miles seaward | Chambers in Lawrence Building, Tremont, corner of | The Only Fur Stere on Tremont Rew. 


#ork one up, he may possibly be successful. 


| ventionalisin, in nearly every particular, 


| tion. 


Dramatic Notes. 

We have little to add to our already expressed opin- 
ion of Boucicault’s “Formosa,” which has been produc- 
ed for the first time in this city at the Boston Theater, 
whither large numbers of men have nightly wended 
their way, but wherein the number of real ladies might 
almost be counted upon one’s fingers and toes. Thesto- 
ry of the piece is briefly told. ‘“‘Tom Burroughs,” the 
stroke-oar of the Oxford crew, is fascinated with ‘“Jen- 
ny,” daughter of a retired prize-fighter, developed into 
a Thames waterman. But Jenny has been leading, un- 
known to her parents, the life of a courtesan, in Lon- 
don, by which means she has been enabled to bestow 
upon them many valuable gifts and comforts. She 
would like to secure Tom for a husband, but his hand 
has been pledged to another young woman, and his in- 
tentions toward Jenny are not exactly honorable. Just 
as Jenny discovers all this, two town adventurers, arriv- 
ing at the place, discover in Jenny the notorious ‘‘For- 
mosa’’ of the demi-monde. Having designs upon Tom 
Burroughs’s fortune, these men threaten to expose Jen- 
ny to her parents if she does not aid them in their wick- 
ed scheme. Loving her old father ani mother witha 
fondness which proves that the most abandoned have a 
good side to their characters, and dreading to inflict 
misery upon their hearts and home, she consents. The 
next scene reveals Jenny as Formosa, in all the aban- 
donment and magnificence of lust and wickedness, sur- 
rounded by roues, gamblers, and scamps of various 
kinds, all of whom are engaged in the enterprise of 
plucking Tom Burroughs, who, by customary stage 
license, does not detect in the brilliant Formosa the 
pretty daughter of ‘Sam Boker,” the waterman. Tom 
is, of course, fleeced pretty effectually, but meanwhile 
Boker and wife have been searching for their lost daugh- 
ter, and to their horror discover her in the midst of all 
her splendid iniquity. Then ensues a strong scene—the 
strongest in the play. Formosa suddenly repents and 
promises to reform, which she doesdo. Tom, whom she 
really loves, is saved by her from the further designs of 
her accomplices, and she actually finds a husband ina 
wealthy and imbecile admirer, who is willing to cast his 
lot with her with all her imperfeetions on her head. 
There is an underplot concerning the girl to whom Tom 
has all this time been betrothed, and who, biiving been 
reared by one “Dr. Doremus’’ as his niece, proves to be 
the daughter of a vagabond. But, the story rights all 
‘these things, Tom and Nelly are married, and all ends 
well.—Our objection to this piece, urged last week, is a 
tirm belief that to make a heroine of a harlot, to present 
to the observation of youth a flattering picture of a 
brothel with its concomitants and surroundings, and to 
deal with sexual passions at all upon the stage, is a foul 

wrong, for which authors should be held responsible, 
and censured with the utmost severity. And when we 
consider, too, that this play must have been written for 
the sole purpose of pandering to a prurient taste and 
gratifying low curiosity, as a means of money-making ; 
that its very immoralities have been made the subject 
and occasion for very skillful and sagacious advertising 
by the author himself; and that it has not another name- 
able point to commend it, the offense becomes doubly 
‘‘Formosa”’ is false to nature, to truth, to con- 
Its characters 
are impossible, their methods of action absurd, their 


grave. 


; speeches puerile, and the entire drama is as dull and te- 


dious as it is coarse and disgusting. If it were not for 
the flavor of wickedness which attaches to it in the pub- 
lic mind, no amount of advertising could draw two audi- 


| ences large enough to pay the expense of its representa- 


As presented at the Boston, the acting for the 
most part proves as unsatisfactory as the play. Mr. 
Roche, the leading man, has not the most distant idea 
of the character of ‘Tom Burroughs,’ and his style of 
playing is not above the Bowery standard. To her credit 
be it said, Mrs. Booth’s representation of the heroine 
was tame, spiritless, and not at all in accordance with 
the necessities of the character. She was the innocent 
bar-inaid throughout—never once the brilliant, dashing, 
abandoned queen of the demi-monde. Mr. Leman alone 


| did well, playing the part of the old boxer with genuine 


spirit, and portraying paternal emotion with earnestness 
and feeling. It may be noted, in conclusion, that this 
play, which was performed at six theaters in Chicago, 


| has failed there, and that at Nib/o’s,in New York, where 
|} it receives its best representation in this country, the 


charm it had at first has been entirely dissipated. In this 


| city, Managers Selwyn and Field, who had advance cop- 


ies,declined to produce it—which in the latter case is cer- 
tainly remarkable, after nauseating the public with 
‘East Lynne.” 

At Selwyn's, a series of old comedies have been re- 
vived, and performed with much excellence. The nov- 
elty of the week was Colley Cibber’s old Spanish come- 
dy, entitled “She Would and She Would Not,” which 


| was acted on Thursday and Friday evenings, aud wil | 


be repeated on Monday, for the first time since its pro- 
duction at the Boston Theater in 1857, for the benefit of 
the charming Mrs. Barrow. It has been strongly cast, 
briliiantly costumed, liberally and appropriately mount- 
ed, and carefully acted. We rejoice to be able to state 
that it attracted large and critical audiences. On Tues- 
day next, Mr. Charles R. Thorne, Jr., will make his first 
appearance of the season, and willappear as ‘‘Raphael,”’ 
in the “Marble Heart,”’ during the remainder of the 
week. Mr. Thorne is young, good-looking, a neat dress 
er, hastalent and many friends, and it is to be hoped that \ 
his relations with the public at Sediryn's, in the strongest 
position he has yet held, will prove mutually agreeable. 
On Monday week a new drama, the joint production of 
Byron and Boucicault, entitled “Lost at Sea,” will be 
presented for the first time. 

The business at the WMusewm has proved successful, 
and the acting has been worthy of praise. ‘*London As- 
surance”’ has been particularly well presented, and Miss 
Annie Clarke's first essay as ** Evadne’’ was what the 
public had a right to expect from her— studious, effee- 
tive and pleasing. 

Nothing of unusual note has transpired at the Ade/- 
phi— Mr. Lingard and his excellent troupe are again at 
their post; and the other theaters are pursuing the even 
tenor of a prosperous way. 

Mr. H. A McGlenen has returned to Sediyn's Theater 
and resumed his former position as business agent. His 
many friends will be glad to meet his familiar face at a 


house about which there cluster so many pleasant asso- 
ciations. He has lately served the Boston with skill and 


| faithfulness, and will be suceeeded there by the former 


excellent business agent, Mr. Morrison. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The labor-reformers held a ratification meeting 
at Charlestown, Saturday evening, at which E. 
M. Chamberlin, their candidate for Governor, was 
chief speaker, and Aaron Alpeoria Bradley, the 
colored lawyer who now appears as ‘“‘an exile 
from Georgia,’’ followed. Mr. Chamberlin talk- 
ed for three quarters of an hour in support of the 
platform, and Bradley talked until his audience 
dwindled to thirty. 

Rev. John DeWitt, of New York, has signified 
his intention of accepting the call extended to him 
by the Central Congregational church, Boston. 

As one of the clerks in the Boston post-office, 
named E. P. Cotting, was stamping a letter di- 
rected to Woonsocket, R. 1., it exploded and 
burned his hand and arm severely. Anexamina- 
tion was made, and it was found that a quantity 
of patent percussion caps placed in the envelope 
had caused the explosion. It was directed toa 
female. 

Daniel S. Curtis, who was sentenced to impris- 
onment in the Suffolk County Jail, two months 
ago, tor an assault upon Hon. J. M. Churchill, in 
a railway car, was set at liberty on Thursday, his 
term having expired. 

Morlacchi, the danseuse, has presented N. Lo- 


| thian, the musical director at the Boston Theater, 


a miniature violin in gold, inscribed ‘‘Morlacchi to | 
Lothian.” 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

On Monday last, at Yarmouth, the Deputy 
Constables seized a lot of Orange Grove and 
Plantation Bitters. The right to sell these asa 
beverage, under'the Prohibitory law, will be test- 
ed. Under the Internal Revenue, persons selling 
them are required to pay special tax as liquoc- 
dealers. 

The identical towel which Hannah Dustin used 
to tie fifteen Indian scalps, at the time she escaped 
from captivity and returned to Haverhill, is now 
in a good state of preservation, and is handed 
down as an heir-loom, in the family of Charles H. 
Rowell of Randolph. Mrs. Dustin's maiden name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘was Hannah Cluff, the initials of which are mark- | 


ed on the towel by her own hand, which towel 
she herself spun and wove before marriage. She 
requested to have it given to the oldest daughter 
in each family. It has passed through four suc- 
cessive generations, and is preserved as a sacred 
relic and momento of the brave woman. 

The citizens of Barre, assembled in town meet- 
ing, have voted to subscribe for nine hundred 
shares of the stock of the Massachusetts Central 
Railroad, being five per cent. of the town valua- 
tion. There was not a dissenting voice in regard 
to this important action. 

Hon. Levi Reed, tormerly State Auditor, diel 
at East Abington on Tuesday, at the age of about 
55 years. He was formerly in the shoe business, 
and had been much in private life. For some 
| time he had been failing in health. His funeral 
| will take place at the Congregational church, East 
| Abington, at two o'clock to-day. 

MAINE. 

| The recent freshet in the Kennebec has de- 

| stroyed and driven away the salt water fish along 
shore. The beach from Fort Popham toward 


Small Point is described as being largely covered 


muddy fresh water emptying into the ocean has 
caused this destruction. Fishermen from Kettle 
, Bottom report that the fresh water extends out as 


from Seguin. 


dren's Wear can constantly be found in their stock, while 


‘with deed lobsters. The immense amount of | 





G. W. Eveleth, trial-justice of Fort Fairfield, 
haa solemnly decided that greenbacks are not le- 
gal tender. 
Three of the trustees and two of the overseers 
of Bowdoin College have died within a few weeks, 
— Senator Fessenden, Judge Tenney, Philip Kast- 
man, George Downes and George F. Patten. 
A proposition to erect a statue to the memory 
of the late Senator Fessenden has been broached. 
NEW HAMP3HIKE. 
Rev. James Pike, presiding elder of Dover dis- 
trict, has gone to New York tosuperintend the in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the Methodist book 
concern. 
It now requires thirteen miles circuitous travel 
instead of eight direct, to reach the Glen house 
from Gorham village. The carriage rvad to the 
summit of Mt. Washington is badly washed, but 
the injury below the Glen is immense. Mr. 
Hitchcock stated that nothing in his experience 
of eighteen years equals it, and that old settlers 
have nothing to parallel it since the Willey disas- 
ter of 1826. 

Gonductor Charles Emmons, on account of 
whose slow watch the recent collision on the 
Hoosatonic Railroad, at Canaan, occurred, has re- 
signed, but his 18 years faithful service on the 
road, mag retain him in his position. A freight 
conductor was summarily discharged, the other 
day, by Superintendent Franklin, for drunken- 
ness. 

The will of the late ex-President. Pierce will be 
probated on the fourth Tuesday of this month. 
Hor. Josiah Minot is executor. The estate is 
thought to be worth $90,000, of which it is said 
that $40,000 goes in numerous legacies, and the 
remainder to a nephew, Franklin Pierce, son of 
Col. Henry D. Pierce, of Hillsboro. 

VERMONT. 

Gov. Washburn’s message, which was deliv- 
ered Saturday, was a brief document, which rep- 
resents the State finances to be in a hopeful con- 
dition, deprecated legislation for private interests, 
and advises the repeal or the modification of the 
“dead-letter” laws, which by their existence in 
the statute book, bring all the others into con- 
tempt and dishonor. 

Dr. Hathaway of Milton, has lately recovered 
$5000 of A. M. Clark of St. Albans, for selling 
him 386 graded sheep as pure fancy bloods. Ten 
lawyers and two weeks’ time were occupied on 
the case. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The tax of Providence, this year, is $12.50 per 
31000. Robert H. Ives is assessed for $1,195,- 
800, George Hall, $175,000, Alexander Duncan, 
$1,224,200, A. E. Burnside and wife $130,000, 
Byron Sprague’s heirs, $177,500, Amos C. Bar- 
stow, $440,000, James G. Smith and wife, 139,- 
000, Earl P. Mason, $545,000 and Senator Henry 
B. Anthony, $53,000. 

Senator Sprague, S. S. Foster of Worcester, 
and Mr. Tobey of Boston, addressed the labor 
reform convention at Providence, Saturday. Sen- 
ator Sprague alleged the want of harmony he- 
tween capital and labor as the cause of the Avon- 
dale disaster and of the frequent railroad acci- 
dents, and urged the elevation of the working- 
men to political power and influence as fast as 
they were worthy of thetrust. 

A grand wedding took place at Providence, on 
Thursday evening, the 14th inst. The bride was 
Miss Annie Richmond, the beautiful and highly 
accomplished daughter of Franklin H. Richmond, 
the well-known paper dealer and manufacturer of 
that city, and the groom was Charles Wheelwright, 
the son of a wealthy merchant of Boston. It is 
said that the number of invitations reached twelve 
hundred, and the reception took place in an im- 
provised coliseum on the lawn, adjoining Mr. 
Richmonu’s mansion. 

The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association commenced at Provi- 
dence, Wednesday evening. Among the speak- 
ers were John Neal of Portland and Mrs. Celia 
Burleigh of New York. 

CONNECTICUT. 

An elaborate and recherche dress worn by Al- 
ice Dunning (Mrs. William H. Lingard), in her 
performance at New Haven, Saturday evening, 
was designed and made in less than three hours 
from the time the goods were purchased. It con- 
tained 21 1-2 yards of silk, 12 yards of rich Cluny 
lace, and 20 yards of plaited satinribbon. It was 
lined throughout, and trained 80 inches. The 
dressmaker received $30 for the making, exclu- 
sive of trimming, linings, etc.,and the dress com- 
plete, cost about $150. 

The oyster war at Stony Creek has advanced 
to another injunction, on the expenditure of the 
town’s appropriation of $2000 for removing the 
stakes about the beds. ‘The stukes were pulled 
up, last week, and another town meeting will soon 
be held. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has completed her 
rejoinder in the Byron case, and left Hartford for 
Brooklyn, whence she will soon proceed to her 
winter home in Florida. Her editorial connection 
with J/Zearth and Home will end with this month. 

Clara Louisa Kellogg gave the New Hartford 
factory operatives a fine concert at the residence 
of E. C. Carter, in that village, a few evenings 
since, and was rewarded by heartier and healthier 
praise than fashionable and critical audiences 
could ever bestow. She accompanied herself on 
the piano and sang songs of several languages. 

A Woman’s Suffrage Convention is to meet in 
Hartford on the 23th and 29th. ‘The call is signed 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe, Catherine E. Beecher 
and Esther E. Jewell, among others. 

The Waterbury American lost its scissors the 
other day. Fortunately there is a scissors manu- 
factory in the city, and the loss was immediately 
supplied without any delay in the regular issue ot 
the paper. 


Marriages. 

In this city, 20thinst., by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
D.D., Mr. David H. Brown to Miss Abby D. Tucker, 
both of Boston. 

19th inst., by Rev. E. E. Hale, Mr. William J. Winch 
to Miss Lillie S. Poole, both of Boston. 

In Boston Highlands, by Rey. Dr. Putnam, Samuel 
Atherton, Esq., of Dorchester, to Mrs. Susan M. Holton, 
of B. H. 

In Dorchester, 26th inst., Prof. Raphael Pumpelly to 
Eliza F. Shepard. 

Deaths. 

In this city, lth inst., Jennie A., 
Smart, 34 yrs., 10 mos. 
ith inst., very suddenly, of heart disease, Albert Day, 
Jr., 30. 
sth inst., Mrs. Rebeeca Burns, 47 yrs. 3 mos. 

Isth inst., Mrs. Susan, widow of the late William H 
Prescett, 67. 

2ist inst., Franklin Upton, 50. 

In Dorchester, 20th inst., Rebecea H., only remaining 
daughter of John H. and the late Frances A. Bird, 6 yrs. 
2 mos. 

In East Abington, 18th inst., Hon. Levi Reed, 54 yrs. 
10 mos, 

In Paris, 2d inst., John P. Hale, infant son of Edward 
V.and Lizzie H. Kinsley. 


wife of William B. 


Sunday Services. 
SPIRITUALISM.—Mvsic Hatvu.— Mrs. Cora L. V. 
Tappan (formerly Mrs. Daniels), will lecture next Sun- 
day, at 24 o'clock P. M. Singing by an excellent quar- 
tette. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





OwuR CALIFORNIA WINEs have received the only Gold 
Medal ever awarded to American wines. 
PERKINS, STERN & CO., 
CALIFORNIA WINER, 
108 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CERTAIN, 
Certain it is if men obey 
The laws of life and health, 
That they will hold disease at bay, 
And sometimes heap up wealth. 
Certain it is if men will do 
As they would be done by, 
When they the past of life review 
Conscience will peace supply. 
Certain it is when Bors need “CLOTHES,” 
Pants, Vest, Coat, Hat and Shoes complete, 
They'll buy the best at GrorGr FENNOo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





Tuk Op Fin or Tros, E. Moserey & Co., Boston, 
have been so long and favorably known as dealers in fine 
boots and shoes, that commendation from us is anneces- 
sary. Every novelty for ladies’, gentlemen's or chil- 





the most durable and superior products of home mauu- 
} facture, for fall and winter wear, and the elegant articles 
| for dress, imported from Paris, lie on their respective 
counters. The great care exercised in selecting the best 
| of material, and the employment of none but the most | 
skillful workmen, has given their custom-work an unri- | 
|}valled reputation. Their new store, 293 Washington 
street (directly opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s) is | 
| Worthy a visit from all ladies and gentlemen desiring 
first-class boots and shoes of any description. 
NICE-FITTING GARMENTS are just as easy to obtain as 
| ill-eut ones, if gentlemen will only choose the right place 
jin which to purchase. Foremost among the fashionable 
tailors of New England are Messrs. CHESTER A. CoL- 
Lins & Co., who have gained their position by attend- | 
|ing personally to the welfare of their customers. Mr. 
| Collins is a gentleman of exquisite taste in the difficult 
art of cutting garments, and his experience aud skill 
| have done much for the popularity of his establishment. 
A good authority says that in all the large houses of 
Paris or London there is not his superior in this the 
| most dificult branch of the business. 
| Such a compliment is as rare as it is well deserved. 


} 


| The new styles of fall goods made up by CHESTER A. | 
Coins A. Co. cannot be excelled for style of cut and 

| beauty of finish. 
Wegat stregt 


3 


Oct. 16. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





t@ CHURCH OF DISCIPLES.—A series of 
discourses will be given by James FREEMAN CLARKE, 
in the church on West Brookline street and Warren ave- 
nue, on the questions at issue :— 

1. Between Atheists and Theists. 

2. Between Theists outside of Christianity and Chris- 
tian Theists. 

3. Between Roman Catholic Christian Theists and 
Protestants. 

4. Between Protestants who accept Orthodoxy as es- 
sential to salvation and those who reject it. 

Next Sunday, Oct. 24th, at 10.30, the subject of discus- 
sion will be, ‘‘Why do we believe in God; and what are 
the proofs of His existence?’ 

On the following Sunday mornings the subjects will 
be, ‘The Atheist Theory of the Universe ;"’ ‘‘Semi-Athe- 
ism;"’ ‘“‘Why am I a Christian Theist, instead of a The- 
ist outside of Christianity?” 

The church is free, supported by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and is open to all comers. This series will be con- 
tinued on successive Sunday mornings (with occasional 
interruptions) till concluded. 3t* Oct. 23. 


Ig" EDWIN MORTON, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
83 ScHOOL STREET, BosTox. 





Mar. 6. tf 


tj@> MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 
TION, No. 48 Summer, corner of Arch. All moneys deposit- 
edin this institution commence drawing interest on the 
first day of each andevery month. Iuterest is paid on every 
full calendar month the money remains in the bank, there- 
by securing to the depositor an average rate of interest ex- 
ceeding that paid by any other savings institution. All de- 
posits, with the interest accruing thereon, are secured by a 
guarantee fund of $200,000. 3m Sept. 25. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publish This Day, 
PARKMAN?’ §S 


DISCOVERY OF THE GREAT WEST. 


$2.50), 

















8vo. Cloth. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI. 


The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
By THE Ricut Hoy. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. $2.50. 

In this edition all the references to the Poems of Ho- 
mer have been carefully verified, and nearly two hun- 
dred errors corrected. lt Oct. 23. 








OCTOBER 23. 


NEW BRUSSELS 
CA rar ETS, 


PER “SAMARIA.” 


J. LOVEJOY & €0., 


10 and 16 Summer Street. 
Oct. 23. It 


$500,000 
CHILLICOTHE AND BRUNSWICK RAILROAD 


(OF MISSOURI) 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 PER CENT. BONDS, 


PRE ss. 
Principal & Interest payable in New York, 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & C0., 


13 Congress St., 


C. T. HEAD & T. H. PERKINS, 


No. 23 City Exchange. 
Oct. 23. : 


OUR FRESH STOCK 


— OF — 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


Is now ready for Inspection, 


OF wv. TAX, 


Every grade, from 
Eight Dellars to Twenty-five, 

is represented, and any to whom economy is an object, 
will be convinced on examination that the stock we offer 
(manufactured by our own work-people) is in every re- 
spect the cheapest In the market. From THIS DATE 
we shall take orders in our 

CUSTOM DEVPARTAUENT 
for OVERCOATS to be made from measure at 

Thirty-five Dollars. 
Every article worn by Men and Boys will be found at 


“OAK. HALL.” 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


Oct, 23. 32, 34, 36, 38 Nerth Si. 


ot 














A NEW INSTITUTION © 
NOW OPEN IN THE NEW BUILDING, 
33 AND 35 
TEMPLE PLACE. 

A LARGE STOCK OF CLOAKS 


OF OUR OWN MAKE. 


Black Silks, Brilliantines, and Other Pep- 
ular Fabrics of the Scason! 


PRICES MODERATE! 
PONSON’S 


BLACK SILKS. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 


LADIES’ SUITS AND DRESSES ! 
G. L. IDE, CARTER & CO., 


33 & 35 Temple Place. 
tioned se 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


NUMBER SEVENTY-EIGHT, 


THE 
(Oot DD) 


FARMERS’ AL MANACK, 


Calculated on a New and Improved Plan, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 
1870 ; 

Being second after BisseXTILE or Lear Year, and (un- 
til July 4) Mth of American Independence. 
FITTED FoR Boston, BUT WILL ANSWER FOR ALL THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Containing, besides the large number of Astronomical 
Caleulations, and the Farmers’ Calendar for 
every month in the year, a variety of 
NEW, USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING MATTER. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1793 
BY ROBERT B. THOMAS. 





BOSTON: PUBLISHED BY 


BREWER & TILESTON. 


Oct. 23. It 





O.12 TREMONT ROW. 
ONCE MORE. 


FURS, FURS, FURS. 


At this, the commencement of our Fifth Fur seasou 
at No. 12, we would take occasion to thank our patrons 
for their many past favors. Our trade during that time 
having constantly increased, we feel confident that we | 
have pleased oar customers. We have just opened a | 
fresh stock of choice Furs for Ladies, Misses and Chil- 
dren, and ask a continuance of the favors of past sea- | 
sons. Our goods will be sold at the } 


LOWEST PRICES. 
Old Fars Repaired and Exchanged. 


E. R. CLEAVELAND & CO., 


N 








' 
| 


Oct, 23. 2 


Removed to 535 Washington St. | wre 4. K. SOUTHMAYD. | 
Oct.16. ELBRIDGE PARKER, yt et. 16. a 


| 


| 





CARPET 


The undersigned would invite attention to some 


RARE AND ELEGANT DESIGNS 


— IxX¥— 


BODY BRUSSELS! 


Which they are daily receiving; also, to a choice stock of 


EXTRA HEAVY 


ENGLISH KIDDERMINSTERS ! 


Of Bruszels designs, with Borders to match. 


FOWLE, TORREY & CO., 


164 Washington St. 
Oct. 23. 


E. 


NOTIC 


We are manufacturing this season, for our Retail 
Clothing Department, the largest and best stock of 


WINTER OVERCOATS 


we have ever offered—ranging iv price from Fifteen to 
Fifty Dollars. 

We invite the especial attention of those who have 
heretofore had their clothing made to order, to some 
very nice lots which we have had made up with great 
care in our Custom workshop during the dull season. 
| As the materials used are some of the finest imported, 
| and the work done in the best possible manner by the 
same hands that make ordered clothing, we guarantee 
these coats to be equal in every respect to any Jirst-class 
custom garments. By manufacturing in large lots, we 
are enabled to make the prices from five to ten dollars 
less than when a single garment is ordered made to 
measure; and as the assortment is very large, every pur- 
chaser can be assured of a perfect fit, and avoid the an- 
-noyance of having to wait when the article is, perhaps, 
most needed. 


| 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street, 


Boston, Oct. 28, 1869. 


SPARKLING 
BRIGHT. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE NURSERY, 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers, 
Is NOW READY. 
It contains a series of FIVE charming designs by Fro- 
Lich, illustrating the adventures of a little girl in search 


of 
SOMETHING TO DO! 

Also, some TWENTY pictures, by Shaler, Weir, Miss 
Humphreys, and others, The original pieces by Emily 
Carter, Uncle Charles, Marian Douglas, and others, are 
as apt and captivating to the young as ever. 

if Now is the time to subscribe for this admirable 
work, at once so useful and interesting to all children. 

SPECIAL OF FER.—New subscribers for 1870, who send 
in their money before Dee. 1, 1859, will receive the No- 
vember and December numbers of this year gratis. 

TERMS—S1.50 a year, in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. <A liberal discount to Clubs. Premiums given 
for new subscribers. A sample number for ten cents. 

Address the publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


13 Washington Street, 
Vet. 23. BOSTON. 


It 


ie Pye 2. 


lt 


86,000 








CIRCULATION 
COPIES! 


The greatest suecess is attending the publication of 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


of any periodical in the world. Each number contains 
Oxr Henxprep Paces of the choicest Stories, Poems, 
and Engravings, or TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES every 
year tor 31.50—being fully three-fourths as large as either 
of the sour dollar magazines, at about one-third their 
price. 
CP Now is the time to subseribe. £84 
TeRMS—S$1.50 a year; 7 copies, 349; 13 copies, S15. 
Cy Send stamp for specimen copy and prospectus to 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
Rit 


Oct. 23. PUBLISHERS, Boston, Mass. 


; THE 
AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST. 


Phenoninal and Philosophical. 
Published by the AMERICAN SPIrITUALIsT PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, Otlice 47 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hupson Turrie, Editor. 
E.S. WHEELER, 
GEO, A, BACON, 
J.O. BARRETT, 
A. A. WHEELOCK, Managing Editor. 
Devoted, as it name implies, especially to Spiricual- 
ism, the paper is addressed to the advanced Spiritualist 
and thoughtful investigator alike. 
The American Spiritualist has received the highest | 
commendation, ‘The best in quality and the lowest in | 
price’ has been the expression regarding it. | 
Terms One Dollar per volume, 
Address 


AMERICAN SPIRITUALIST PUBLISHING CO, 


47 Prospect S:., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct, 23. 


l Associate Editors. 


NO-F 


Pla ORTES. 


erueeey H 





HALLETT, DAVIS & CO., 


272 Washington St., Boston. 





3m 


Oct. 23. 

BELONGS TO NO SECT. 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL THE CHURCHES. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


ALLET & CUMSTON, 


Manufacturers of Piano-Fortes 


H 





Being now the oldest manufacturers iu the city, 


Having beeu Established since 1833. 
and having recently ERECIBUD A LARGE AND COMNO- 
DIOUS FACTORY 


For the Manutacture o1 


PIANO-FORTES, 


we are prepared to furnish the public with instruments that 
are UNSURPASSED BY ANY IN THE MARKET 
Second-hind Pianos takenis exchange. Pianos to let, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application 





Warereoms: 
330 Washington St., Boston. 
July 24. tf 


CARPETINGS. 





Owing to the loss of the Foreign Mails, per steamer 
Germania, our 


FALL IMPORTATIONS 


Were Greatly Delayed. 


We are pleased to announce that by the aid of the 


CA B L rE ’ 
We are able to 
DUPLICATE OUR ORDERS, 


And have received by STEAMER MALTA, a 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 


— OF — 


FINE CARPETINGS 


—AND— 


OIL CLOTHS, 


To which we invite the early attention of purchasers. 
As we shall have MUCH LESS THAN THE USUAL 
TIME TO DISPOSE OF OUR 


Large Importations, 


We shall offer 


UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS 


To large buyers. Our assortment of 


CURTAINS AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Is UNUSUALLY LARGE. 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 TREMONT S'TREEFT, 
BOSTON. 


Oct.9. 4t 


ROGET'S THESAURUS — 


— oF — 


ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES, 


So Classilied and arranged a3 to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas, and Assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peren Mark RoGer. Revised and Edited, with a 
List of Foreign Words Detined in English, and other 
additions, by BARNAR SEAKS, D.D., late President of 
Brown University. A new American Edition, with 
Additions and Luprovements. Royal l2mo. Cloth, 


5 
$2.00. 


Nearly Opposite Park Street Churelh. 


A work of great merit, admirably adapted asa refer- 
ence-book for schools and colleges, and of high impor- 
tance to every American scholar, It furnishes, with re- 
spect to the English language, a collection of the words 
it contains, aud of the idiomatic combinations peculiar 
to it, arranged, not in alphabetical order, as they are in 
a dictionary, but according to the ideas which they ex- 
press, The purpose of a dictionary is simply to explain 
the meaning of words—the word being given to fiud its 
signification, or the idea it is intended to convey. The 
object aimed at here is exactly the converse ot this: the 
idea being given to find the word or words by which 
that idea may be most titly and aptly expressed. The 
work has become one of standard authority, both in 
this country and in Great Britain, and is regarded as 
indispensable by those accustomed to write. 

“This book is one of the most valuable we ever examin- 
ed. It supplies a want loug acknowledged by the best 
writers, Qud supplies it completely .”"—Vortland Adr. 

‘A work of great utility. It will give a writer the 
word he wants, when that word is on the tip of his 
tongue, but altogether beyond his reach."—N. FP. Times. 


car Sent per mail on receipt of price, 
w 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 


Publishers, Beston. 
SOU'THMAYD’S 
CHEWING CANDY. 


Look at the difference, 








Oct. 16. 


Why willany person purchase 


Chewing Candy at SIXTY CENTS per pound, five sticks 
for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, when they cau buy 


SOUTHMAYD'S, 


which is Qual, if not strERiIoR to any that is manu- 
factured, for 


Forty Cents Per Pound, 


NINE STICKS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, OR 


TWO DOLLARS PER HUNDRED, 
AP THE -— 


Corner of Tremont and Brenaficld Sts., 
Oct. 15. BOSTON. 2t 


241 WASHINGTON ST. 





A GOOD ASSORTMENT OF 





$3.50 per annum. Samplic Copies Free. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & C9., 











AY WILLIAMS & €O., 


Oct. 2 37 Park Row, New York. Kilt 
“THE OLD CORNER BOOKSTORE.” | 
Ne. 135 Washington St., Boston. 
(Corner School street.) | 
| 





(Successors to E. P.b. Derron & Co.) 
Have removed from 
No. 100 Washington Sirect | 
To the “OLD CORNER HOOKSTORE,” as above, | 
Where they will keep a full assortment of all the 
NEW BOOKS OF THE DAY, 
LATE ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, 
FINE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
HARPER & BRO.’S PU BLICATIONS, 
MEDICAL BOOKS, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 
MECHANICAL BOOKS, 
Each Department will be fully kept up with all the, 


new issues, and the same attentive and obliging clerks, 


who have been fur so many years connected with the 
old corner will be retained. 


The friends of the corner, 


and their old friends, are invited to make this their head- 


~ GROSBY'S IMPROVED PARLOR BED. 


| quarters for literary news, being assured it will be the 
| aim of the undersigued to make it a favorite and 
dropping-in place, as it has been far years past. 


genial | 


A. WILLIAMS & CO, 


Libraries supplied on most favorable terms. 
Oct. ¥. 


Price $15,00 te $50,00. 





WINDOW SHADES. 


;mestic Goods now ready, which we 


‘which we offer at the lowest pricese 


iW 
PURITY in any CONFECTIONERY of my manufac. | 


WINDOW SHADES, 


| Which it is desired to CLOSE OUT as nearly as possible 


this season, is offered at 


REDUCED PRICES, 


—byY— 


CHARLES F. PEASE, 


DEALER IN 


Windew Shades, Lace and Drapery Cure 


tains, Upholstery Goods, &c., 


241 Washington St. o 


Oct. 16. 


CARPETINGS. 


CARPETINGS, 


Oil Cloths, 


i 
! 
| 


Our Fall Stock of Foreign and Do- 





| 


| BAKER. 


+ 
ben eo 


— a a rnc 


TAIN MENTS. 








_ ENTER . 
SELWYN'S THEATER. 

Manager Mr. J. H. Selwyn. 

Stage Ma ignesidevedece Mr. Thes. Barry. 





This Saturday afternoon, ‘Road to Ruin’; night, 
“Married Life’ and ‘‘Toodles.”’ 

Monday night—Colley Cibber’s “SHE WOULD AND 
SHE WOULD NOT’—a most enjoyable entertainment. 
Me. Charles R. Thorne, Jr., 

will make his debut at this Theater on Tuesday evening, 
appearing as ‘Raphael’ in the favoriie drama of 


THE MARBLE HEART. 


To be continued through the week. 

Seats now ready. 

Doors open at 7; Overture at 7}; Terminates at * 
Oct. 23. t 


ADELPHI THEATER, 


Late Comique Central Court. 
Sole Lessee and Manager,.. W. H. Lingard. 





Twe Grand Perfermances Te-day. 
This (Saturday) afternoon, at 2.30, 


WHO'S TO WIN HIM P 


LINGARD SKETCHES. 
— AND— 
THE MAID AND THE MAGPIE. 
Evening at 7.30, SILVERSTONE’'S WAGER will pre- 
cede the farce. 
| Monday evening, Oct. 25th, Robertson's Comeditta, 


A HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 


And the charming farce, 
THE PRETTY HORSEBREAKER. 
Mr. Lingard in a new sketch, 
ROMPING NELLIE, 
And Byron’s great Burlesque, 


WILLIAM TELL. 





_ Oct. 23. SE ee it 
BOSTON THEATER. 
J. B. BOOTH........... Lesnee and Mauager. 
LAST THREE NIGHTS 
— OF — 
FORMOSA, 
MUNDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, as it 


must positively be withrawn for the engagement of 4. 
L. FOX’S PANTOMIME TROUPE, and the KIRALFY 
TROUPE OF DANCERS, who commence on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 28. 
Doors open at 7.12. 
Oct. 23. 


Performance commences at 7.45. 
It 


--BIERSTADT'S 
GREAT PAINTING: 
“AMONG THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUN- 
TAINS,” 


—AT— 


CHILDS & CO.'8 GALLERY, 


127 Tremont St. 


- BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. 
THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO, 
STERLING SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


By an advantageous arrangeme: t recently 
concluded with this Company, for the exten. 
sive sale of their manufactures, we now of. 
fer a full line of these desirable goods. 

In quality, style and beauty of finish they 
are unsurpassed. Our stuck consists in part 
of Presentation Pieces, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Urns, Tea Kettles, Fruit Stands, Salvers, Case 
tors, Cake Basket-, Liquor Stands, Forks, 
Spoons, and smaller Fancy Pieces in great 
variety. 

We have every facility for the prompt exe- 
cution of Special Orders. 


BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO., 
331 Washington St., 
CURNER OF WEST STREET............. BOSTON. 
Oct. 16. 3t 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES “ 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 


And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


Sept. 14. 


Oct. 15. tf 











11S Milk Street, Boston. ly 


-ALLEN'’S © 

New Photographic Rooms 

6 TEMPLE PEACE, 
BOSTON, 


Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light ¢r tasth 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUS? 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 


MOST REASONABLE TERMS, 


Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample phe 
tographs cheerfully shown. July 3. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE VEIL LIFTED; 


— OR — 


s 


The Romance aud Reality ef Coauvent Life. 


This volume is no fancy sketch of the author, to 
awaken prejudice against Roimanists, but simply dis- 
closures of the enormities practiced in and «heltered by 
a system that has come down from the dark ages of eu- 
perstition, having ucither revelation nor the sympathies 
of a common huinanity for its support. Strange that 
monasticism should ever have been tolerated an hour in 
Protestaut America. The author of “The Veil Lifted” hus 
tasted the “bitter fruits” in a convent, and knows where- 
of she affirms. The recent emancipation also of “ Bar- 
bara Upryk”’ from an imprisonment of more than twen- 
ty years in a cell, under circumstances of shocking bar- 
barity, attest but too well the power of the system for 
evil. The volume will hold the reader as in the grasp of 
a vice to its close, 


Price $1.15. 


HENRY HOYT, 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston, 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WEY OF BOSTON. — Gramwar Scuoor- 
HOUSE.—Sealed proposals wiil be received at the of- 
fice of Superintendent of Public Buildings until Tuer- 
day, November 2d, at 12 o'clock M., for furnishing al} 
materials and doing all the Jabor required to build and 
complete a Grammar School-house In Ward 14. Separ- 
ate proposals required for Carpentry and Masonry. bro. 
posals to be addressed to the undersigued, and indorsed 
Proposals for buildiug Grammar School-house, Wad 
14.° The Committee reserve the right to reject any or 
all proposals received. For plans and specifications ap- 
ply at the othce. For the Committee, 
Oct. 23. 2t FRANCIS RICHARDS, Chatrman. 


Oct. 15. 
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CALIFORN1A PACKETS. 
“WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO 
cw From Long Wharf. #8 
The Al Boston-built Clipper Ship 
MEMNON, 
(only 900 tons), 


COMMANDER. 
This faroous and superior little clipper-ship is now in 


| berth, and rapidly loading, and requiring so «mall an 


LEARNARD & HARTLEY, — 


| 
' 


124 Hanever, 75 and 80 Union St. 
Vet. 9. , 4t 


UBLIC. — 


PROVE ALL THINGS; ! 
Held Fast to that which is Goed. 


FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


ill be paid to any person that will detect the least § Mf. 





JAMES COLLIER 
| Is in berth and receiving cargo for the above port. She 


made ber Jast and anl sage to S. F. in i 
has lended al! her png = ne 


'e 


| ammount of cargo to fill her, she will have quick despatch 


NATH’L WINSOK & CU., 
127 State St., coruer of Brom. 
Messrs. Stevens, Baker & Co., Agents in San Francisco. 
sept. 18. tf 


my GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE Fok 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
ta From Lewis Wharf. 4 
The splendid Al Clipper Ship 
PIIAROS, 
CoMMANULE, 


ee ee ee 


perfect order. 
en oblige by the prompt delivery ai tnett 
or freight, apply at the California Packet O@tes. 1} 


State street. 
& 


— at San Francisco, Messrs. WW items, Blaneuer @ 
‘ Sept. FX, 
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THE LECTURE. PLATFORM. 


. Justin E. Fulton on “What 
== Next ?” 


TREMONT TEMPLE PARISH LECTURE. 


Mr. Fulton, in ing, remarked upon the 
momentous rods ac the ‘‘what next?” This 
looking forward to the future is the outgrowth of 
man’s nature. He is apt to think on the “what 
next” rather than the “what now.” As no two 
things cail O¢capy a cormmmoen place at the same 
time, so these two cannot each have the highest 
place. The ‘‘what next” monopolizes the *‘what 
now,” and is an answer to it. As the present is 
the result of past experience and labor, so the fu- 
ture would be the sequence of present effort. 

Thus far this has been a nation of works. The 
advances in population, industry, and the arts 
and sciences: within the last half century were 
amazing. Even since 1830 wonderful progress 
is witnessed. In 1790 there were seventy-five 
post-offices in the United States. Now there ere 
as many thousands, Now one man by improved 
machinery for spinsing can accomplish as much as 
twenty-five thousand three hundred could years 
ago. The commerce and literature of our country 
has also 3 vast growth. While England invented 
the aft of printing, the United States has been its 

fostering father. The submarine telegraph-cable 
could not be laid before slavery was abolished. 
And why was this? It was by the Providence of 
God to prevent a speedy recognition of the South- 

ern Coniederacy. After the success of the cable 
came in due time the opening of the great Pacific 
Railroad. This yives us a broader field of labor 
and of benevolence. China will be open to us, 
that we may elevate and Christianize its millions 
of inhabitants. In our vast country, too, the op- 
pressed of other lands find an asylum and a home. 
Our duty consists in doing what is before us now. 
Those who trample on the present to gain the 
future are like Don Quixote fighting windmills. 
The “what next” belongs to God especially. 
We must find the right and do it; discover the 
wrong and avoid it. You may damn Mrs. Stowe 
for telling the truth, but the truth will live and 
prevail. 

The necessity of persistency in what we under- 
take was next shown. The wonderful success of 
the Peace Jubilee was to be ascribed to the in- 
domitable perseverance of P. 8. Gilmore, which 
trait of character has made him the people’s man. 
The Harvard crew was deserving of praise. The 
early life of Rosa Bonheur showed persistence. 
Her genius could not be repressed, though she 
was opposed in many ways. Landseer, the most 
famous dog-painter in the world, rose step by step 
through close study aod application to his work. 
Success isa growth. We must be thorough to 
achieve it permanently. Reputation resembles a 
mountain which is the aggregation of minute 
particles. He who does the best he can, where 
he is, will do well. Gen. Grant had this quality. 
The campaign about Chattanooga wus a marvel 
of strategy. We are waging a war against in- 
temperance similar to that once carried on against 
slavery, and we are sure of ultimate victory, even 
as victory finally rewarded those who were op- 
posed to slavery and combatted it. Man has a 
high and holy nature, and we must not help cast 
it down, like pearls before swine, but must en- 
deavor to elevate it. 

The tender wympath of Abraham Lincoln was 
a motive power. The Empress: Eugenie has en- 
twined herself in the hearts of the people of France 
by her liberality, and sympathy with the suffering 
in hospitals. How few find the key to unlock the 
future iv the present. We must use all the nat- 
ural material forces at our command, and must 
cultivate our brain power. The avoiding: ot 
school duties by scholars is unwise, and the com- 
mon choice of city business over agricultural pur- 
suits to be deprecated. The working man was 
warned not to lift up the hand against the Sab- 
bath, the cause of temperance and the good of the 
greatest number. Edward Everett was one who 
did well whatever he was called upon to do in the 
numerous positions he filled. He knew what he 
pretended to know. Patrick Henry was no ex- 
ception to the rule that true success comes from 
culture, though genius may be inbred. Parepa 
Rosa and Ericsson each achieved renown by study 
and a use of the powers given them by God. 
Daniel Webster wes laborious and faithful as a 
worker. ‘The sale of gold by Secretary Boutwell 
was the firing of a cannon which burst the water- 

spout which was threatening to engulf the ship. 








Prot. A. L. Perry and Hon. Horace 
Greeley on “Free Trade or Pro- 
tection.” 

UNION COURSE LECTURES. 


Prof. Perry opened the discussion in defense of 
“Free Trade.” Free trade, he said, cannot be 
contounded with the subject of taxation in any 
form, not even to customs duties. Free traders 
believe in taxation both as citizens and Chris- 
tians. Gift and theft aside, no man ever paid his 
taxes except out of his earnings or profits, and 
earnings or profits are the gains of his exchanges. 
As a great tax collection, government is interest- | 
ed in pothing 80 much as having the exchanges of | 
the people numerous and as profitable as possible. 
Whatever limits exchanges lessens of necessity 
the tax-paying power of the people. Free trade 
then, is the best friend of government taxation. 
Neither must free trade be confounded with the 
subject of public health or morals. Every trade 
involves two persons, and virtually only two, 
each of whom renders to the other something for 
the sake of receiving from him something more 
highly-esteemed. It is God’s expressed will that 
men shall trade and trade increasingly. So nat- 
ural is trade that no one thinks of applying 1e- 
striction within the country itself. So natural is 
it to trade, so artificial and impertinent are re- 
strictions, that the system of so-called protection 
was never heard of ia the ancient world. Pro- 
tection is a very modern delusion. The gifted 
Greek never lighted on it even in his specula- 
tions. Protection is two hundred years old; or 
rather would be if the vation that developed it 
had not long since cast it off in scorn, acknowl- 
edging its folly in adopting and its perpetual loss 
in maintaining it. 


that restrict his sales. The consumers in each 
country of the commodities that would naturally 
come in from the other are losers also; being com- 
pelled to pay more in consequence of the protec- 
tive duty, whose only object is to compel them to 
pay more, whose very form is 80 much per cent. 
or eo much specific in addition to the natural 


ice. 
Suny nation that has outlived the folly of pro- 
tection has acknowledged at length that it was a 
losing system. Free trade is no better because 
England has adopted it; but England is a great 
deal better because she was wise enough to do it. 

The second fundamental objection to protection 
is, that it violates a natural right of property. 
The right of property is nothing but the right to 
sell. If a nation will not buy, it cannot sell, like 
the individual, since buying and selling is always 
a reciprocal act. Now a law that makes it more 
difficult for a man to sell his property, so far forth, 
robe him of that property. It is property only as 
he can sell it; if he is now obliged to sell it for 
less, a part of his property is destroyed. But 
protective duties are designed to prohibit citizens 
from gelling in the dearest market, and to compel 
them to ‘sell in a cheaper market; they are de- 
signed to cut off a part of foreign commodities, 
which would otherwise be offered in exchange for 
a part of our own commodities, and thus these 
commodities lose their best market—that is, they 
lose a part of their value—that is, their owners 
lose a part of their property. 

There-are two classes of protectionists—those 
who are lirmeasurably honest, and those who are 
immeasurably unscrupulous. Of course Mr. 
Greeley belongs to the first class. The trouble 
with Mr. Greeley is, that he has got entangled in 
some half-dozen words, and allows himself to be 
carried away captive by those verbal sophistries. 

The other class of protectionists are unscrupu- 
lous men who care little for words or things so 
they can get a big profit on the products in which 
they are interested. These are the men who be- 
siege the Committee of Ways and Means, organ- 
ize lobbies, make combinations called “rings,’’ and 
extort by their display of grasping selfishness 
what was said to me by a late distinguished mem- 
ber of the Committee of Ways and Means: “If 
anything will make a man a free trader, it is to 
sit on this committee. There have been before 
us, during the session just closed, at least five 
hundred men who wished us to lay or increase 
protective duties, with no intent in the world but 
to increase the price of their products, and thus 
rob the public.” 

Men of Boston! I put it to you, shall this sys- 
tem last? The young men of the country, sci- 
ence, justice are against it. We are as sure to 
win as the sun is toshine. The thoughts of the 
wise, the interests of the masses, the experience 
of nations, and the whole drift of the country, are 
for us, and will yet set their seal and crown on 
universal Free Trade. 


Mr. Greeley responded in advocacy of “pro- 
tection.” He said he rather liked the idea of Mr. 
Perry’s dividing the advocates of protection into 
two clasees, knaves and fools. ‘‘I cannot avail 
myself of the professor’s charity. I am an older 
man than he is, and I earnestly studied this ques- 
tion before he was born [laughter] with the most 
profound and anxious desire to arrive at the 
truth.’’ Protection isa very modern idea, says 
Mr. Perry. Truly s0; not so modern as rail- 
roads, not so modern as telegraphs; but still it is 
a new idea. The Professor tells us that he is not 
opposed to duties on imports, provided they are 
levied strictly four revenue. How consistent is 
this position with the general tone of his argument! 
He assumes as an incontrovertible fact that if you 
levy a duty on a foreign article coming into the 
country you inevitably raise the price for not 
merely that foreign article so coming in, but of: 
all the domestic articles that come in competi- 
tion with it. If his premises are true, he ought 
to be hostile to every possible imposition of duty 
on imported fabrics or metals. The Professor as- 
sured us that he was in favor of taxation—of am- 
ple, reasonable, sufficient taxation. So he may 
be; I do not distrust him. but I can truthfully 
say that there is a very large number— much 
larger than is supposed — of determined repudia- 


of the industry of the country; and we have no 
doubt that the men of honest hearts and strong 
arms will stand by us in maintaining that policy 
which gives independence to the country 
prosperity to its labor. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson on “Whited 
Sepulchres.” 


PARKER-FRATERNITY LECTURE. 


‘See Rome and die,’ ran the old proverb. 
“See Salt Lake City and live to work,” should the 
new one be. It was at the close of a beautiful 
June day that I first looked upon this City of the 
Saints—a vast level stretch of plain, an inland sea 
of sapphire, reflecting a sapphire sky, range af- 
ter range of mountains glowing through the mar- 
velously clear air, masses of amber and gold, 
| whilst over all ranged diamond-bright the eternal- 
| walled slope. In the midst of such a scene, the 
| rare, the fine and the sublime things of God’s 
handiwork, lies this whited sepulchre — fair in- 
{deed to the eye. White, clean and cool streets, 
miracles of cleanliness to an Eastern eye, an icy 
dashing mountain-stream flowing through the 
principal avenue, with little brooks and rivulets 
flowing off from it into the streets that cross and 
re-cross it, so that, if you will, you may drink 
nectar from the gutter before your door; little 
adobe huts, the most of the houses, very poor and 
very cheap, yet each one standing on its little 
patch of ground of two and a half acres; cleanli- 
ness, order; no gambling-saloons, no drinking-sa- 
loons; quiet, too quiet in fact, as since a stagnant 
pool is stiller than a flowing brook it can scarcely 
be said to be more wholesome; quiet abounds; 
for the man who rules Utah and Salt Lake has 
| bra'ns, brains sufficient, if you please, to govern 
| this country, or any other. Nowhere is there 
more absolute despotism, a greater illustration of 
| power and unquestioned authority in the shape 
lof a hierarchy than in Utah in the person of 
Brigham Young. In brief, Utah and Mormonism 
are Brigham Young. 

When that man dies—and heaven hasten the 
day—the bottom virtually drops out of this town. 
He is the head of the Church, and the head of 
the State, absolute in authority, religious, civil, 
military. The territory is districted, and the 
city is districted, and over each of these districts 
is one of his intelligent tools, a bishop, whois as 
great in authority and as prying in inquiry as the 
Catholic priest in the contessional. In each one 
of these districts men vote. It is an utter matter 
of indifference to the man in authority whether 
they be under age or whether they be unnatural- 
ized foreigners. Utah is nota territory of the 
republic; it is the kingdom of Mormonism. 
These men vote with the ballot, yet with all the 
worst effects of an open vote. There is but one 
candidate proposed — Brigham Young. Regular 
military organizations are maintained, hatred to 
the government is inculcated, a sermon preached 
once a month, at least, in which a long list of 
their grievances against the United States govern- 
ment is recounted, a sermon in which these peo- 
ple are told that the United States have no legal 
authority over them, and that they are to justly 
disregard any of its commands, yet at the same 
time preaching an absolute subjugation to the au- 
thority of their own President. There is not a 
man in authority in Salt Lake City who is not an 
American. Three-fourths of the people there 
are Americans neither in nationality nor in feel- 
ing; they are Danes, Swedes, Germans, Swiss, 
French. 

It ia an error to suppose that the women of 
Utah out-number the men. The actual census 
will show that there are really more men thaa 
women in that region. A great many men there 
have but one wife each; the majority of the 
young men have no wives at all. The men whe 
are bishops in the church, and aposties, and el- 
ders, and governors, under Brigham, have the 
money whereby to support the wives. The the- 
ory of polygamy is universally adupted and uni- 
versally believed and supported by Mormon 
minds, and hearts perchance, but it is not univer- 
sally put in practice, for the very good reason 
that there are not women there sufficient to carry 
it out. There no free schools, no general system 
of education, no libraries, no reading-rooms, no 














tors of the national debt in this country, and so 
far as I know there is not one of them who is not 
a determined free-trader. They talk, I think, | 
more consistently. They insist upon sweeping 
away this whole system of taxation and sweeping 
the whole debt along with it. These are two 
propositions that fit into each other. 

The champions and eulogists of aggressive eter- 
nal slavery throughout the dark ages were all de- 
termined ultra free-traders. The nullification of | 
1833, impelled and nourished by slavery, had | 
the tariff for a pretext, and its object the over- 
throw of protection. And so when these men 
lost power in the government by the election of 
Harrison, the tariff was inaugurated. When they 
regained power they overthrew the tariff, and 
when they left Congress in a body, to engage in 
the late rebellion, a protection tariff was reénact- 
ed as naturally and simply as though a great 
weight had been taken off and the governmental 
machine had been allowed to return to its natu- 
ral uprightness. You recollect these facts. The 
Professor complains that there have been eleven 
tariffs passed since these gentlemen went out of 
Congress. I rejoice in every one of them, be- 
lieving that they have largely increased the  pro- 
ductive power and capacity of our country. And 
if the men who did govern the country, and Sen- 
ator Hammond boasted that they governed it 
well, had remained in power and in Congress, not 
one of thuse protection tariffs would have been 
enacted. De Bow’s Review was the oracle and or- 
gan alike of slavery and the extension of free 
trade. . 

Protection is not a new question. _ Beginning 
in 1816-17, there was a steady discussion of this 
question of protection and free trade in almost | 
every newspaper, in every Congress, in Legisla- | 
ture after Legislature, in churches and school- | 





| God they might be in their graves.” 


mental life, no happiness, nomirth. True, there 
are family schools, established and supported by 
the Saints, each exclusively for himeelf. 

Neither are there any homes in Salt Lake city. 
The houses where the wives are kept are gloomy, 
cheerless places. The palm is given to the wife 
who bears the most children. When I saw the 
little, stunted animals stamped with the degrada- 
tion of women, I cried in bitterness, ‘‘ Would to 
I covered 
up my face, and wanted to die. Yet are Salt 
Lake City and Mormonism cheap institutions; 
divorces are cheap there; and it is such a nice 
thing four a man who makes a mistake with wife 
number one to try another. Oh, admirable plan! 

One Sunday I went into their tabernacle, and 
saw, sitting in the high place among the elders 
and dignitaries of the church, John ‘Todd, heard 
him preach a sermon wherein he apostrophized 
all of these people as ‘‘fellow-sinners and broth- 
ers.” [Laughter.] He told these people that 
there was nothing necessary to their salvation 
but faith in Christ. They believed it—swore by 
it. There was no implication in his words of the 
rottenness before him. ‘Things here are sanc- 
tioned, where at other places they are tolerated, 
which is the reason why Mormonism exists. ‘The 
theory prevalent at Salt Lake is that woman was 
made for man, to help him, to preside over his 
home, not her own, her principle duty in life to 
be not a woman, nota human being, but a wife 
and a mother, not for her own pleasure or profit, 
but for his satisfaction. That theory is as rife in 
this cultivated city of Boston to-day as it is among 
the heathen on the desert plains of Salt Lake. 

The logical conclusion of such a theory as | 
this, is in Utah; there is its close. The women 
there are-not contented; they are no more satis- 


RUST BROS. & BIRD, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


mechanical arts which are occupied with appli- 
ances for moving and lifting; even ventilation and 
the use of steam-power, canals and railways, and 
balloons, and finally revolvers, were traced to an 
antiquity more or less remote. but always far back 
from the present. The water-cure, too, was 
known long before the days of Priessnitz. a trav- 
elling quack having used it to cure the Emperor 
Angustus of severe neuralgia, after his case had 
been pronounced hopeless by the regular pliysi- 
cians of Rome. The only defect of these earlier 
nations was that the skillful hand to multiply did 
not go with the designing head. We are not to 
measure the knowledge of others by the yard- 
stick of our ignorance. The great and real dis- 
tinction of our time rests on its recognition of the 
Christian law of human brotherhood. The arm 
of this law is the printing-press, which conveys 
the learning of a few toall. The knowledge and 
art of the ancients, as in Egypt for example, was 
all with the priests and nobility, and when these 
classes were destroyed by foreign invaders, the 
arts and learning of the conquered country faded 
away. It is the glory of our age that wisdom 
cannot be locked up in the brains of a few, but 
must needs become the property of all who wish 
to learn. 


Gen. J. B. Magruder on “Maximil- | Texbers. tf Oct. 2. 


DEALERS IN 


Essential Oils, Patent Medicines, 
Drugyists’ Sundrics, 
—AND— 
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L. A. ELLIOT & Cw., 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsTON, 


IMPORTEKS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





No. 43 Hanover St., Boston, 


Fine Chemicals, Pure Powders, Spices, 


All Standard Pharmaceutical Preparations. 


i Most favorable terms to Printsellers, CBnvassers and 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


UNION COURSE LECTURE. 


Gen. Magruder opened his lecture with a grace- 
ful reference to the time before the war when he 
was stationed in Boston as an officer of the regu- 
lar army, and became familiar with the city and 
its suburbs from Longwood to Charlestown, and 
from Roxbury to Cambridge. Since then the 
black curtain of war had separated him from his 
friends at the North, but he had never hesitated 
cheerfully to bear his testimony at the South to 
the high culture, refined hospitality and public 
spirit of the city of Boston; and now he was glad 
to say in peace what he inad said in war. He 
should never have presumed, however, to appear 
before a Boston audience, relying upon his own 
skill as a speaker or writer, but he had confidence 
in the intrinsic merit and interest of the story he 
had to tell. That story was one of the fortunes, 
character, and melancholy death of one of the 
noblest of men, Maximilian, and of the efforts of 
this person to confer a benefit upon mankind. To 
set this story before his hearers and to sketch an 
outline of the true policy of our government to- 
wards Mexico were the objects of his discourse. 

Gen. Magruder, in beginning the discussion of 
his subject, gave a rapid sketch of the differences 
between England, France and Spain and the Mex- 
ican government, which led to the establishment 
of Maximilian. The claims of the European na- 
tions were just, especially that of Great Britain, 
which was founded upon the deliberate robbery 
of her minister in Mexico by Juarez, the sum ‘of 
$60,000 being forcibly taken from the ambassa- 
dor’s house. The speaker then rapidly depicted 
the assembling of the invading fleet, and told how 
the English part of it was got out of the way by 
Mexican diplomacy, and how the Spanish portion 
of it under General Prim was also removed by 
means of bribes offered and paid to its commander, 
of which the greatest was a promise of the place 
of Emperor instead of Maximilian—whose elec- 
tion had already been agitated. The French 
alone remained firm. That Napoleon’s object 
was not only redress, but conquest, he admitted. 


rates, for 


large or small, 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
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“ PEERLESS” 


COOK STOVE. 





ricultural Fair, Sept. 1868. 





THE PEERLESS 


— TOOK THE — 
FIRST GRAND PRIZE 
— AT THE— 

Exposition Universelle, Paris; 
#irst Prize at the In-titute Fair, 
NEW YORK CITY, 1867; anp 
Twenty-eight Other Firsteclass Prizes 
At State and County Fairs, during 1867 and 1868. 





Read the below Testimonials : 


Paris, August, 1867. 
Messre. Pratt & WENTWORTH: 
Gentlemen :—Allow me to congratulate you on the suc- 
cess which has attended ae 9 contribution at this great 
i 


, French hoped to reinstate | Exposition. It is peculiarly gratifying to me, as the 
The Emperor of the Fre ba . representative of Massachusetts, to send the informa- 


the Latin race in the western continent and to tion that a Medal has been by the Committee unani- 
get possession of the — of ua peg the | mous! awarded to you. The ie recognition ob- 
: D i i it; ained by any contributor of ‘Cooking Stoves” was 
the United hear Bet eds cae. wath al + awarded Se your firm and the Peerless, re the judgment 
: | of this great Exposition, stands at the head. Our peo- 
alternately at a disadvantage. 5 Now when the | ead may well be proud that to Massachusetts belongs the 
Union had been restored there is no need of fear, | honor of manufacturing the best parlor ornament (Chick- 
and no need of asserting the absurdities of thie | Sitebes Piano) and the best cooking arrangement for the 
Monroe doctrine. For now we could unite the itchen (Pratt & Wentworth’s Parlor rag ae aren 
courage, perseverance, and inexhaustible resour- wiht 
ces of the North, which had been displayed in Puusenixt, N. Y., Ang, 41908. 
the war, with the genius heroism and unparalleled | wesers. Pratt & WENTWORTH : 
fortitude which marked the peo;le of the South; | |The “Peerless” Cooking Stove gives entire satisfac- 
and together we need not fear the world. Maxi- tion, and daily grows in our admiration. It certainly 
tatian, however, was no party to the Emperor's hough tat wad tery eat bef 
: : nl ours truly, ENRY WARD BEECHER. 
United States, and from the first sought to imitate . seca 
its policy in the administration of his own gov- 
ernment; and he declined to accept the place of 
Emperor until elected by the fairest and fullest 
election ever held in Mexico, which as a country 
was utterly unfitted to be a republic. 
The speaker then passed to a pleasant picture of 
the education and early lite of Maximilian, and of 
his marriage to Carlotta. Maximilian, in height, 
was six feet and two inches; his figure was as 
perfect as that of Apollo; his expression was most 
beautiful, and with the fair complexion which 
spoke his German descent, golden hair and beard, 
and bright blue eyes, combined to make him one 
of the comliest of men. As for Carlotta, he could 
scarcely express his admiration for her beauty, 
grace and loveliness. 
The speaker gave a lively account of the cir- 
cumstances which brought him into connection 
with Maximilian. He told how his own army in 
Texas disbanded themselves against his will, and 
how he and his triends started to make their way 
across Mexico, expecting to sail for Europe from 
its Pacific coast, and how they met the Emperor 
and took civil offices under his administration. 
While on their journey they heard of the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln, and his comrades 
in the army of ‘Texas sorrowed that a stain had 
been placed upon the Confederate flag. Thank 
God, that time and tribulation has removed that 
stain! In one long conversation held with Maxi- 
milian and his wife, the General told of the vari- 
ous deeds of valor done at and about the capture 





Respectfully yours, 





MANUFACTURED BY 


PRATT & WENTWORTH, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


And for sale by their Agents throughout the country. 
Send for Pamphlet and Cireular. tf Sept. 18. 


PACIFIC RAILWAY 


GOLD LOAN. 





Messrs. DABNEY, MoRGAN & Co., 53 Exchange Place, 
and M. K. Jesur & Co., 12 Pine Street, N. Y., offer for 
sale the Bonds of the Kansas Pacific Railway. These 
Bonds pay seven per cent. in Gold; have thirty years to 
run; are Free from Government Taxation; are secured 
by a Land Grant of Three Million Acres of the finest 


Lands in Kansas and Colorado. In addition to this 








brought up in succession the names ot Robert E. 
Lee, General McClellan, President Grant and 
Stonewall Jackson for honorable mention. The | 
downfall of Maximilian was attributable entirely 

to the withdrawal of support by Louis Napoleon, | 
which made a formidable enemy of Juarez, who, | 





the country and improve the road. They are a first 


houses, and wherever politicians and. men inter. | fied with their condition than the men there are 
sutaal ‘. the: public welfare did commits anid satisfied with theirs. : The women of the present 
the. eabilk. caw Mase the toil ct ig2h Av ‘knoe time are simply trying to keep step with the 

° re (aril OF Leek. We have) music of to-day; they are trying to find what is 


a few days before, had neither a friend nor a dol- 
lar. ‘This withdrawal was in answer to the tinkle 
of Mr. Seward’s bell after the war—which tinkle | 


mortgage upon the extension of the road from Sheridan, 


' and payable, each of said bonds to be for one thousand | 


Kansas, to Denver, Colorado. The road in operation 


never lost a battle on this question when the peo- 
ble came together and voted distinctly upon it. 
he tariffs have grown out of the necessities of the 
people. Mr. Webster in his later and wiser years | 











Protection is artificial, | Massachusetts ex- 
changes products with Louisiana without let or 
hindrance. Why should not Vermont with Can- 
ada! The benefit of an exchange depends in no 
degree upon the accident that the parties to it are 
ciuzens of the same country. What is exchange 
are commodities, easily detached trom the per- | 
son, and ro pecuniary, social and political eondi- | 
tions at all. And so in foreign trade. It is just | 
as natural to trade with a foreigner, provided he 
wants to trade with you, as with a fellow citizen, 
and there is no more tendency to bring you to his | 
level up or down. Nature has no whisper against | 
a free traffic with foreigners; but the theory of | 
protection thrusts itself in and says:—You shall | 
not take these commodities of foreigners at the | 
cheap rate at which they offer them to you; if | 
you take them you must pay for them a great | 
deal more than the owners ask for them, a great | 
deal more than they are worth in a free market; | 
and this, not for the sake of taxation, but in or- | 
der that certain other parties may have a chance 
to sell similar commodities at those higher tigures. 
Protection is nothing under heaven but an expedi- | 
ent to make what is naturally cheap artificially | 
dear; to prohibit as far as possible certain parties 
from exchanging on natural conditions, in order 
that certain other parties may exchange similar 
commodities on more onerous Conditions. This 
is the whole wisdom of this boasted and bolstered 
system. ‘ 

free trade is gainful. Protection necessitates 
loss. This can be easily shown trom the very na- 
ture of protection, which is nothing but negation, 
obstruction, privation, peohibition. Let us sup- 
pose free trade to exist. It does not compel any- 
body to trade with foreigners; it simply allows 
anybody to trade with toreigners, provided he 
finds it profitable to do so. Unless he can obtain 
what he wants of better quality or in greater 
quantity from foreigners than trom natives, at the 
same outlay to himself, he will never trade with 
foreigners. Nature herself makes it easier and 
better for him to trade with fellow-citizens by 
throwing a usually greater cost of transportation 
across the path of foreign trade; and it is only 
when a devided gain can be realized after meeting 
the extra cost of transportation that foreign trattlic 
comes into being at all. Now when this gain is 
being realized, the native finding a market for his 
commodity with the foreigner and the foreigner 
finding a market for his commodity with the na- 
tive, with a profit accruing to both, for govern- 

ment to thrust in a protective duty, shutting the 


} 
! 
| 


foreigner out, and, what is the same thing, shut- | 


ting the native in, is to destroy an otherwise in- 
evitable gain. Gain destroyed is loss incurred ; 
and this loss is an uncompensated loss, a dead 
loss. Ifa native can get as much and of as good 
a quality for his commodity at home, he will never 
send it abroad; and the protectionist contesses 
that he cannot get as much by calling for an arti- 
ficial obstacle to prevent his sending it abroad—to 
compel him to sell it for a lesa return at home. 
Our nattve, under a system that professes to "pro- 
tect’’ hin, has lost his market, his best and freely 
chosen market. For the market for his commod- 
ity is the commodity which the foreigner oflers 
him in exchange; which foreign commodity is 


now shut out by the protective duty; or, if not | 


absolutely shut out, can only come in under arti- 
ficial restrictions that enhance its price, that is to 
say, that lessen the purchasing power of the na- 
tire commodity. The native producer is the first 


loser, The next loser is the foreign producer, | greatness, the power, the wealth of this people to have used at the gladiatorial shows; the art of . 


whose best and freely chosen market is now de- | depend on such an adaptation of our duties on | making brilliant and durable colurs and that ot | 


nied ttm; or-only allowed him under conditions 


| all classes, as the old men remember and the | 


| couragement to manufactures and a consequent 
| relief to their own over-crowded and unremuner- 


| manufacturers are concerned. 


declared that the constitution itself was carried | 
by the necessity felt by the people fur protection | 


to their industry. The happy days Jesired by | 


' the Professor existed from 1817 to 1820, and yet| 


there was distress in the country which pervaded | 
young men have read. The history of the rise of | 
protection measures proves that they were first 
demanded by the agricultural population as an en- 


ative employment. 

The men who planted and established in this 
country the policy of pretection were not the 
champions of an existing interest, in so far as 
The whole argu- 
ment is this—we are a nation of agriculturists;' 





we have no market for our own products; we 


must make a market. The agriculture of the, 
country called for the establishment of manufac- 
tures in order to secure ready and certain markets. | 


' Protection was established by a nation of farmers. 


Again, our fathers did not understand that the | 
need of protection would cease with the mere es- | 
tablishment of manutactures. The threads of 
| commerce radiate trom London. This is a disad- 
| vantage under which our manufactures always 
labor. The great middling interests which turned 
the tide in favor of protection in "24 and '28 were 


right, and to hold to what is right, where all has 
been wrong. And you cannot check or stay her. 
Tie lesson they have to learn to-day is to respect 
themselves, their own individualities. Self-sac- 
rifice, which is constantly preached to them, dces 
net mean self-extinction. It should be as hono- 
rable to be a mother as to be a statesman. Make 
woman a free-will agent in her work as man is in 
his work, train her for it—then hold her responsi- 
ble. Woman that listens, since God has made 
you a little lower than the angels, and crowned 
you with glory and honor, see to it that no man 
take your crown. (Applause. ) 


Mr. Wendell Phillips on “The Lost 
Arts.” 








BOSTON LYCEUM COURSE LECTURE. 

In beginning, Mr. Philips said that his lecture 
was first offered to the Boston Lyceum in 1833, 
but that it had been greatly changed from what it 
then was, more especially as it had never been 
written; and, like the Scotch woman’s dress, 
which had been pieced at the top and supplemented 


was heard and abjectly responded to at the Tuil- 
leries. Maximilian’s policy was all in the inter- | ; : 
est of America; and this was the unly way to | ow earns more than enough net income to pay the inter- 
Americanize Mexico, viz.: to let some intelligent 

foreign monarch govern it with enlightened des- | es¢ on the new loan. There is no better security in the 
potism, and in the interest of America—a thing 
which is, perhaps, not likely to happen. His so- | 
lution of the Mexican question was the Ameri- 
canizing of that country by supporting that party 
in power which favored American interests. ‘The : ment Securities. Principal and Interest payable in Gold. 
shortest route to the Pacific coast was by the way | 

of San Antonia, diminishing the distance across | price 96, and accrued Interest, in Currency. Pamphlets, 
the continent 1000 miles and the distance to India | 
one-third less. General Magruier’s picture of 
the last days and the death ot the unfortunate 
Maximilian and of the insanity. of Carlotta was 
very simple, eloquent and touching. 


market—this being in some respects better than Govern- 


Maps and Circulars furnished on application. 


Aug. lt. C3m 








SUPERIOR 


CABINET FURNITURE. 





at the bottom, and turned inside out, and “wrang 
side tore,’’ its original fabric was now scarcely ! 
discernible. The time when it was criginally de- } 
livered was that ot the inauguration ot the pres- ; 
/ent system of lyceum lectures—Mr. Bancroft, 
| now our minister to Prussia, being the first presi- 
| dent of the first organization, and the old Odeon, 
‘then at the foot of Franklin street, being the first 


| no whit less intelligent or less patriotic than those | plice of meeting. In the early days of the exper- 
| they overbore. The people of Vermont have de- | ment the youngsters in the gallery contended 
| fended protection in ail times because they be- | with the platform for the attention of the audi- 
| lieved it the best policy for the country, and the | ence, and made the difficulty of speaking so great, 
| whole people of the country. There are certain | that it seemed to him, at the time, that the art of | 
| persons who are manufacturing, and they want. listening was one of the lost arts. Later, when | 
| the highest price for their manufacture; and so the nuisance became intolerable, the boys amus- ° 
| they go to Congress and importune it for higher ing themselves during a lecture on ‘‘The East” 

| duties. If he understood the drift of the Profes- , by playing ‘‘coram” in the balconies, the harassed 

| sor’s remarks it was that protection necessarily | managers shrewdly determined to employ a po- 

} and permanently enhanced prices. There are liceman; and so our present system of lyceum de- 

| certain persons who are manufacturing iron or corum was inaugurated! The whole scheme of 

j cloth, and they want the highest possible prices courses of lyceum lectures owed its existence to 

| for them; and therefore they go to Congress, im- | Horace Mann, in whose mind it was intended to 

| portuning it for higher duties. Did any one sup-, do a great work as an educator of the peopie, as 
pose that there was no lobby in Congress in be-| a supplement to the academy to win men back to 

| half of foreign manufactures? He knew of men | books. And with that view its topics were select 

' in Washington who kept open houses supported ed, including chiefly biography, science, litera 

| by importers and their clients in Europe. He had | ture and travel; politics and religion were not 

? no fault to find about it. dreamed of as its subjects, and the modern uses 

| Alexander Hamilton, in his elaborate and dis-. and powers of the platform were unforeseen 

| passionate views, says that ‘when domestic man- The special desire which Mr. Phillips had in choos- 

| utacture has attained to perfection, and has en-, ing “The Lost Arts” for his text was to adininis- 

| gaged in the prosecution of it a competent num- ter a corrective to the most prominent foible, or, 

! ber of persons, it invariably becomes cheaper. | perhaps, the chief trait of the American mind, 


| the importation of foreign commodities, it can knowledge and acquirements, which depreciated 


never tail to be afforded cheaper than the foreign Uie learning of the past as insigniticant and con- | 
This teeling ran through all depart- | 


article for which it isa substitute. The internal tempuble. 
competition which takes place soon does away Ments of industry and discovery, except the tine 
with everything like monopolies, and by degrees arts, of which the speaker made an exception. 


of a reasonable profit on the capital employed. days was tully recognized and rightly appreciated. 
Whence it tollows,’’ says Hamilton, “thatitisthe! After a brief consideration of the debt which 


| interest of the community, with a view to eventu- poetry and the drama owe to antiquity, and a | 


al ard permanent economy, to encourage the Very lively and interesting statement of the way 
growth of manufactures.” 
| The advantage of trade is always on the side of that the Gction and wit of to-day are the same in 
'@ manufacturing people, rather than on agricul-) substance as those of thousands of years ago, 
ture. A people of mixed agriculture and manu- Mr. Phillips proceeded to the substance of his 
facturing industry gives a much more extensive discourse, and discussed the history of the an- 
employment to its labor than one which has de- | cent nations, especially of Egypt, Nineveh, Chi- 


voted itself to agriculture alone, of which the na, and the East. Giass, in all of its various | 


State of Massachusetts is a noble example. We forms, including the telescope. the microscope 
, believe that the true independence, the assured and the opera-glass —which last Nero was shown 


imports as will insure a symmetrical development hardening, utilizing, and working metals; the 





Being free from the heavy charges which attend self conceit — the couceit especially of its own , 


reduces the price of the articles to the minimum . Here the power and worth of the labor of former | 


in which stories and jokes repeat themselves, so . 


BEAL & HOOPER 


OFFER AT THEIR 
SALESROOMS, 
3 AND 4 HOLMES BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


BLACK WALNUT CHAMBER SETS, 


—aND— 





5Z s 59 BrRomMFIELD ST. 








-> BOSTON. MASS~=<— 


u 


L a 
WILLIAM DOOGUE 
Continues to furnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Picni s, 

BLACK WALNUT PARLOR SETS. Festivais. &e-, 
Our facilities for manufacturing are unequalled. We | BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


have fitted up and putin operation the past year our : : iis : 
new Factory, on an entirely new model, in which ma. | of every kiud and of the choicest varieties, either by specia 

ty 5 "age messenger or express, and orders by mat! and telegraph 
chinery of the best and most perfect description per- wij) be promptly answered. 


forms the ureat part of lehor done heretofore by hand, FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
and by its use our PRICES are constantly : 
No. 679 Washington Sirect, 


REDUCED BETWEEN COMMON AND WARRENTON. 


to the lowest points a good article can be produced at. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 








July 3. 3m 


PARLOR SUITS 


COVERED IN 








Oct. 2. MANUFACTURERS. tf 
OOo | Englieh Hair-Cleth, Plush, 

ra TT a | Terry, Rep« and 
COMMONWEALTH __ OF em i 


o ep, | To: ‘yy ~ | 
MASSAC H OU SE L TS. | the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 


| be found in Boston. 
} 








Te All Town and City Agencies: 
THE STATE LIQUOR COMMISSIONER'S 
Office for the sale of pURE Liquons for Medicinal and | 
Mechanical purposes, 
Ne. 22 Cuastem Heuse Street, 
BOSTON. 
ALL LIQUORS sold at this (fice are first analyzed 
by Dr. Ss. Dana Haves, the official State Assayer. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 
27 Sudbury Street, ever Suffolk Market. 
Oct. 2. 3m 


- . REAL ESTATE. 


SP. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bruounticld S$t., Boston. 
tf 





Sept. 18. 
THE CHURC 
The best and LARGEST Weekly Newspaper. with | 
the LARGEST circulation in the Protestant Episcopa: 
Church. Seat FREE for one moath for ex nation, 


and till Jan. 1, 1870, to new snbscribers for that year. | 
M. H MALLORY & CO., Tart | 
Rat Oct 


| J. A. BROADHEAD, 
tf 


‘ 
' COMMISSIONER. 


HMAN. 


| $3 a year, In advauce. 
ford, Ct. 


a June 5. 





ag ster PT RINNE 


i ns VM 


CAT ERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table to 


| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
|Superior [ce-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
Aug. 7. 


Awarded Gould Medal at New England Ag- 


about eighty miles, measuring the main track—together 
' with the right-of-way, rails, superstructure, the depots, 
of the city of Mexico by our troops; and he | special grant the Company also owns Three Millions of | pds , anedd th vaarer 


Acres in Kansas, which are being rapidly sold to develop 


| terest of the Bonds of said Company, to the amount of | 


| en to them in said deed of trust and mortgage, and hav- 


' of more than fifty thousand dollars of said bouds, in re- 


) sell said Railroad and other ao property herein- 
, before described, for breach of condi 


| HYDRAULIC CEMENT 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
E'resco Painters 


In Encaustic, Oi] and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for c hes, publie build 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wa% 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
tf 





h 


LUCAS HABERSTEOR 
Oct. 2. 


ISAAC T. CAMPBELL, 
APOTHECARY, 


No. 239 Broadway, So. Boston, 
re-opens Saturday, 4th Sept. 

New fittings, new drugs, new everything. 
Sept. 4. 








WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Etc 
Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction 3m Aug. 7. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 


No. 3: State Street, 
: BOSTON. 
GCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in paymen 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually, 


ALL Potictes Non-FoRFeITABLE under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan |, WILL CONTINUE IN FoRCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differeut 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 


PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
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Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lirg or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, and 


has at ris’ 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Morianp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Wa ter C. Waiaat, Actuary. cae 


DRAIN Pirk. 


The Cheapest and Best Pipe in use. Also, improved | 
CHIMNEY TOPS, and 30-inch WELL-PIPE. Send for 
Cirewlar, DAY & COLLINS, 


Aug. 7. 3m No. 40 Bromfield St., Boston. 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will) 

immediately be putinto paper, without being exposed toin 

spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 

GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 

Aug. 14. tf Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston 





TRUSTEE’S SALE. 


Gilding ana Evrooss- 


STANDARD SCALES- 


TOOK THE HIGHEST PRIZE 


—AT— 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 


THE DEMAND FOR THESE CELE- 
BRATED SCALES NEVER SO 
GREAT AS NOW. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES ARE ALWAYS 


SOLD AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
ANY OTHER SCALES OF 
EQUAL SIZE AND 
STRENGTH. 


EVERY SCALE WARRANTED !! 


— ALSO — 


BALDWIN’S 


PATENT ALARM MONEY DRAWERS. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, 








BOSTON. 
Oct. 9. sh cscs : = 4t 
THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


&e., &e., 


IS AT 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT'S, 


Importers and Manufacturers’? Agents, 


33 Washington St., 


Oct. 2. BOSTON. E6t 





___CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


NITY OF BOSTON.—Notice to Voters.— 
Notice is hereby given that the Voting Lists of the 
several Wards of this city are now completed, aud that 
copies of the same may be inspected at the City Hall, 
and at or near the place of voting in each Ward, and all 
legal voters of the city are requested to see if their names 
are correctly inserted thereon, And the following classes 
of persons are particularly called upon to see if they are 
duly registered, viz:— 
Naturalized citizens who have not been registered in 
the City Clerk’s office, or who have changed their resi- 
dence within six months. 
Persons who have received no tax bill for 1869. 
Persons taxed without their given names, or whose 
names are erroneously recorded. 
The Board of Aldermen will attend at their room, 
City Hall, every day until the first day of November 
next inclusive, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., for the purpose of 
correcting said lists. Versous who wish to have their 
names corrected or inserted must exhibit a paid tax bill 
for 1868 or 1869; and no person will have a right to vote 
who has not paid a tax assessed upon him within two 
years, according to law. 
By order of the Koard of Aldermen. 
Oct. 16. 3t S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 











Whereas, on the Ist day of November, A. D. 1868, the 
BUFFALO, BAYOU, BRAZOS AND COLORADO 
RAILWAY COMPANY, a body corporate, duly estab- 
lished by the laws of the State of Texas, made, exe- 
cuted and delivered to the undersigned, GEORGE 
FOSTER WILLIAMS and JONATHAN 8S. BEERS, 
as trustees, a deed of trust and mortgage upon the 
Railroad of said Company, extending from Harrisburg, 
in the County of Harris, to a point near Columbus, 
called Alleyton, in the County of Colorado, in said State 
—as the rails were then or should be laid, a distance of 


buildings and side tracks, and the land actually covered 
thereby, or necessarily occupied in the use thereof,—the 
engines, cars, machinery and other appurtenances be 
longing to said road—together with the franchise of said 


Hessveen, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC.. 
pra en RR paca : a 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





HENRY W. PRESOH, 
WM. W. RUOADSS. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW.W. KINSLEY, 


July 3. 6m 





Company, so far as might be necessary for the exercise 
and enjoyment of any of the rights arising under the 
said deed of trust and mortgage, to secure to the holders 
and owners thereof the payment of the principal and in- 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 


three hundred and twenty thousand dollars, at any time 
when the said principal and interest should become due | 


dollars, to bear date November 15, 1858, and to mature 


C 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIIES, JAPANS, &o. 


November 15, 18738, and each to bear interest at the rate 
of seven per cent. per annum, payable on the 15th day of 
November and May in each year; 

And whereas two hundred and sixty-one of said 
bonds, and no more, have been issued and are outstand- 
ing under said deed of trust and mortgage, with all the | 
coupons or interest warrants attached, excepting that | 
the coupons or interest warrants that had accrued prior 
to May 15, 1862, on two hundred and seven of said bonds 
have been cancelled; 

And whereas default has been made by said Company 
in respect to the payinent of all the interest that has be- 
come due and payable upon said bonds, as stipulated in 
said outstanding coupons or interest warrants, 

Now, therefore, in the exercise of the discretion giv- 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS, 
Ne. 61 Bread, cer. et Milk Street, Bosten 
Aug. 14. 8m 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO, 


| {Nn 

| CG. 

CLOTHING AT WHOLESAI.E, 
152 Devenshire Street, Bosten. 


©. W. FRERLAND A.W. BEARD, 
J. NM. FREELAND. L. L. BABDING, 


ing been requested in writing by the holders and owners 





spect to which default as aforesaid has been made, to | May 15. 6m 


Sicmy iach, chetuult ae W HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
aforesaid, the undersigned, trustees, by virtue of the | MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 

power and authority in them vested by said deed of trust | 
and mortgage, will on the FOURTH MONDAY OF 
JANUARY, A. D. 1870, proceed to sell to the highest 
bidder for cash at public auction, before the door of the 
Court House, in the City of Galveston, in the State of | 


MEN'S AND BOYS’? CLOTHING, 
T1 Franklin and 130 Devoushire Streets, 
LOS TON. 


C.V. Wuirren, A. 8. Youna, 





Texas, at 11 o'clock A.M., all and singular the Railread | of 8. Burpert, Sept. 11. 6m e Com. 
and Franchise, and the other property hereinbefore de- | 

scribed, and will make, execute and deliver to the pur- - = 
chaser or purchasers thereof, such a deed of conveyance | INSURANCE. 


of the same as they are authorized to make by the terms | 
of said deed of trust and mortgage. 

The proceeds of said sale, after deducting the ex- 
penses of the same, and of the execution of these trusts, 
will be appropriated to the payment of the principal and 
interest of all of said bonds outstanding and 4 eh | 
and the balance, if any, will be paid over to said Rail- a 
way Company or their representatives or assigns, | Total Assets (Gold),.... ... 

This sale is made, and said deed of trust and mort- t : : 
gage was made, subject to the lien or mortgage of the Upwards of half a million dollars invested in U.S. 
State of Texas, for Hi made to said Company out of Bonds and held by American Branch for security of pol- 


| if OYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Liverpool, England, 


$7,500,000. 


the special school fund, under the act of the Legislature 


| of said State, that passed August 13. 1856, and the amend- 


t 
} 


ments to said act amounting to 408,000 of pani. | 
and a further amount of accrued interest, and also sub- 
ject to a mortgage dated December 1, 1857, given to Wil- 
liam F. Weld, trustee, to secure the payment of a prom- 
isory note for $40,000, and the interest thereon. 

For a more particular understanding of the terms and | 
conditions of said deed of trast and mortgage, refer | 
ence is hereby made to the original, in our possession, 
and to the record thereof, in the Record of Mortgages of 
Harri« County, Texas, Book No.1, pages 138 te 144, both 
inclusive, and to the records of mortgages of other coun- 
ties along the line of said Railroad. 

G. FOSTER WILLIAMS, Boston, 
JONA. 3S. BEERS, Galve-ton, 
5m* Trustees, 


| 





July 3. 





A.J. Fullam, N.Y. Rly*Feb.27. 


A YEAR quarantied to Agents. Ad- 
dress J. AU EARN, 5 P.O. Avenne, Bal- 
Rit et. 2. | 


timore, Md. 
bbs MAGIC COMB will change any colored 

hair or beard to a permanent Black or Brown. (me 
Comb sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and 
Druggists generally. Address VMaygtc ¢ comb Co., Spring- 
i Mass {1)3t Sept. 4 





AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
The -implest, cheapest and best Knitting Machine | 
ever invented. Will knit 26.900 stitches per minute. | 
Litera! inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN! 
KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. | 
Louis, Mo. 2 Aug. 2s. 


\ TANTED — AGENTS — 875 to $200 per! 

month, everywhere, male and female, to intro- | 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE | 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This Machine will 
stiteh, hem, fell, tuek, quilt, cord, bind. braid and em- | 
breider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. | 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for! 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still | 
the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. | 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expen- | 
ses, Or a commission from which twice that amount can | 
be made. Address SECOMB & Co., PivtsBurRa, Pa., 
Boston, Mass.. or St. Lovis, Mo. 

CAUTION —Do not be imposed upon by other parties | 
pal ming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 

Aug. =. Elz 


Ne 
WV 4ANrED — AGENTS — TO SELL THE | 


t= 


icy holders. 

Fire risks taken at moderate rates, not exceeding 
$50,000 on any one risk, Losses promptly adjusted and 
paid without reference elsewhere. 


Office Nos. 1 and 3 Kilby St., Bosten. 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, Agent. 
July 24. W.C. HIGGINSON, Surveyor. 
fe NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $550,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by Fire, on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property ; also on Burldings, for one 





is ? ~ | or five years, not exceeding 
ws! 140. How I made it in six months. Secret and | 
e,) sample mailed free. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. | 
S360( 


$20,000 . 

on one risk. Also insures Dwellinzs and first-class Stores 

perpetually, at their office, No 1 Old State House, Boston, 
DIKECTORS : 
John Jdefiries. Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 

Sampson Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed Wigyle«worth, 
Ezra © Dyer, Samuel EB. Sawyer. 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 

Aug l4 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John C. Potter, 
Paul Adama, 


Silas Peirce. 
Aibert Bowker, 
John Ps Ober, 

©. Henry Parker, 
Benj E. Bates, 


Irvine Morsz, Secretary. 


eee MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


CASH FUND OVER $340,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling llouses, 

Heusehold Furniture, 
Store Bulldings, 
Churches, 

Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
percent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual rieke. 
All joases promptly adjusted and paid. 
3 Thi« Company has paid over 2425.900 fn loenes, and 
over #225.000 in d.vidend«, sipce commencement ef busi- 


ness, fifteen years agu 
WILL:AM S&S MORTON. President. 


CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFPICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No 12 Brager’s Building, rear No. 27 
Aug. 23. State Ltreet. 
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